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• * Or di a FRA DOL CIN dunque che s'amii^ 
Tu ch^Jbrse vedrai lo sole in hreve^ 
SegH non vuol qui tosto seguitarmif 

Si di vwanda eke sireita di neve 
Non, rechi la viiiotna al Novareset 
CKaltrimenti acquistar non sarin breve." 

Bante, Infemo, xxviii. 55-60. 
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DOLCINO 

ACT I. 

Scene I. — Trent. Garden and Cloisters of the 
Convent of the Humiliati. Monks dispersing to 
their various avocations. 

Brother John. 
A merry morning to you, brother Juniper ! 

Brother Juniper. 
So you are returned at length — but I love not your 

dreamers. 

Brother John. 

Do I look like a dreamer ? 

Brother Juniper. 
God forbid ! You look merrier than ever. But I 
say again, I love not your dreamers ! 

Brother John. 

I must, after all, dream ; for I conjecture a hint of 

pallor in your cheek and an idea of leanness in your 

paunch. 

Brother Juniper. 

It was never well with folk since JosejJh dreamed 
in Egypt; and then came Father Joachim — though 

A 
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him I never saw; and later yet St Francis — to be 
sure a loveable saint — but he dreamed, he dreamed. 

Brother John. 
I would I could rouse you out of this dream. 
Interpret, interpret ! 

Brother Juniper. 
Up and down they go, and upside down they turn 
everything, till the earth disappears and the heavens 
drop down, and then is there moonshine for meat 
and mortification for sunshine. 

Brother John. 
I begin to feel topsy-turvy myself, and to see your 
face beneath me hke a moon in the mist. 

Brother Juniper. 
And now comes this Dolcino — 

Brother John. 
Ah, here breaks in a little light through the mist ! 

Brother Juniper. 
And he is the worst of them all ; a kind of doer, as 
it were, as well as a dreamer ; one that steals away 
your will from you and then says : " Die for me, my 
brother ! " and there are you translated into Paradise 
before your time. 

Brother John. 
Unseasonable thought ! But how came he here ? 
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Brother Juniper. 

Like a cuckoo to a nest, that makes all uncomfort- 
able for the fledglings. 

Brother John. 

That I can half believe, for as I came in but now, 
one mentioned his name, and they all quivered like 
birds that have just seen a snake. But how indeed 
came he here ? 

Brother Juniper. 
Not to remember that ! But indeed now I re- 
member, myself, that I had forgot you were but just 
returned. Thus it is to have a dreamer about one j 
it addles an honest man's brain. But how came he 
here ? Why, in the dusk like a ghost. There were 
we, gathered round the fire in the refectory after 
dinner telling merry stories — 

Brother John. 
Decorous ones, no doubt ! 

Brother Juniper. 
No harm, no harm, just to aid the digestion. But, 
as I say, we were all merry, when suddenly the door 
opens, and in comes the prior with a shadow beside 
him. 

Brother John. 
His own, belike. 
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Brother Juniper. 

You may jest, but it was as I say; for one saw 

only a figure of gloom and yet it held you with 

its gaze. 

Brother John. 

And was it silent, like a ghost ? 

Brother Juniper. 
The lips said, "Peace be with you," but the sound 
of it was hke the chill air that whispers round a vault. 
The very fire flickered low, and each man saw his 
neighbour's face pale in the light of it. We told no 
more merry tales that night. 

Brother John. 
And he hath stayed here ever since ? 

Brother Juniper. 
He hath been here 'tis a month. He did but drop 
down from Dalmatia or the clouds to answer on a 
question of heresy. But the matter drags. 

Brother John. 

Heresy ! If our fierce bishop lime him, he were a 

ghost indeed ! 

Brother Juniper. 

It were as easy as putting salt on a sparrow's tail ! 
There doth the good bishop go about to deliver a 
most convincing argument, but when it is finished, 
the sparrow hath hopped a little on one side. Then 
doth the bishop deliver one more weighty still, but 
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the sparrow hath hopped then on the other side. 
"Come now, pretty bird," saith the bishop, "here 
is one last reason that must reach thee ; prithee just 
a little nearer that I may stroke thee." But steal 
on his hand ever so gently, there is his bird ever 
a little in front of him. So the bishop fumes, the 
sparrow chirps, and the good salt is spilt in vain ! 

Brother John. 
Yet one vile prison will refute twenty good argu- 
ments. 

Brother Juniper. 

If the arguments will stay to listen. But while 
they are setting the trap, the sparrow gets wind of 
it and flies off in earnest ! 

Brother John. 
With all my heart ! But what of the people ? 
Does he go about among them ? 

Brother Juniper. 
He talks sometimes on the hill-side, and you may 
hear a pin drop. But it needs not that, for the 
whole town is at his feet ; such a way he hath with 
them all, men, women and children. And that re- 
minds me. The other day as he talked, something 
stirred him to wrath ; his eyes lightened, his brow 
was like thunder — I can tell you we sweated for 
fear and could have slunk away — when up runs a 
tiny goldy-haired thing and nestles in his very robe, 
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and he laid his hands upon its head. But I can tell 
you more yet — 

Enter Dolcino by the Cloisters. 
Brothkr John. 
Hush ! the man himself! glooming in the distance 
like a very blackness in the sunlight. Ere it steals 
too near us I am gone to tend my flowers. 
Brother JxJniper. 
And I to prune my vines. [Exeunt. 

Enter Porter. 
Porter. 
Nimbly flown ! {Perceiving Dolcino) Aha ! I see 
the hawk is near. 

Dolcino (approaching). 
When I see your keys, friend, I think I am in 

prison. 

Porter. 

Sir, I and my master, the Pope, are in some sort 

in partnership to keep order in the world, which some 

say is a prison. 

Dolcino. 

And how many such mice as you may go to the 
helping of such a lion ? 

Porter. 

His Holiness hath the whole menagerie, and I 
keep but a cage of birds — and yet I could teach 
his Greatness something. 
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DOLCINO. 

You are a fancier then ? Your wit sounded some- 
thing bird-like. 

Porter. 

It plays, sir, and hovers, according to kind; 
familiarly about a monk, heedfuUy towards a bishop, 
wantonly to a wench, wooingly to a lady, warily to 
a visitor, and circumspectly around all. 'Tis but 
to judge by the feathers; all's one within. 

DOLCINO. 

And where come I in ? 

Porter. 
Not to offend you — ^for I strive to mingle courtesy 
with my wit — there is something of the owl about 
you for moodiness, and more of the eagle for 
aquilinity. But there is that in your eyes makes 
me forget the rest ! 

DOLCINO. 

Looking on your face, I could almost find it in 

my heart to be merry; but your courtesy forgets 

your exposition. 

Porter. 

Why, sir, this it is : His Holiness is much troubled 
with his saints and his sinners ; for without the one, 
his world were a dull one, and without the other, a 
little too cheerful; so that, poor man, he is much 
puzzled to hold the mean between them. 
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DOLCINO. 

And your bird-like wit hath perched upon the 
balance and made it sway level ? 

Porter. 

It is swayed, sir, to a perfect peace; for though 
here there be many saints and many sinners, yet 
is there no variance between them; they dwell in 
amity. 

DOLCINO. 

And whence comes this halcyon calm ? 

Porter. 

'Tis a profound secret, yet a word shall bring it to 
the surface. We sinners live merrily on this warm 
-earth, but we keep our saints in their painted 
"windows. (Bell rings ^ More birds for my cage ! I 
must bid your eagle-ship adieu. \Exit Porter. 

DOLCINO. 

How pat this fellow plays upon the truth. 
Jangling with fingers rude those golden strings 
Should one this earth with heaven ; though never hand, 
Upgroping from below, hath found the mean 
That should set free that hidden harmony. 
So discord thence ensues ; yet in the height. 
If the heart's deep conjecture be not vain, 
Some divine touch makes music of it all. \Exit. 
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Scene II. — The Square outside the Convent. During 
the scene, monks and townspeople pass occasionally 
to and fro. 

Enter Longing and Margaret. 

Margaret. 
And this one face, you say, of all the crowd, 
Held you so tranced ? 

Longing. 

I did but idly note it ; 
As one who something sees, but not at first 
What in it drew his look. 

Margaret. 

A woman's way ! 

Longing. 
Yet pausing, I still stay'd ; for then a voice 
Made the air silent and 1 saw no more, 
Rapt by some inward sense, all outward things 
To nothing grown. 

Margaret. 

Why, still the woman's way. 

Longing. 
But then the very image which the mind 
From utter'd symbols weaves fell off and left 
The naked, sweet emotion : what it meant 
I knew not, but it held me in its sway, 
And like the downward wave that sucks a man 
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From life, yea from the arms of love itself, 
Drew with it all my soul. 

Margaret. 

Love is so strong, 
Till comes a stronger that o'ermasters it ! 

Longing. 
There is some haunting cadence in your words 
That seems to mock my own. 

Margaret. 

Sounds my voice strange ? 
It is your ear that draws all to one note. 
You are so deep at muse. 

Longing. 

Yet eyes come in, 
To lend their confirmation to my ear. 

Margaret. 
First sound, then sight ! So slowly home returns 
Each wandering sense to its true shepherdess. 
Full fain to welcome them. 

Longing. 

Yet doubt they still. 
For senses err when voices ring not true; 
So both our parts are out. 

Margaret. 

So poor my skill ? 
Then ofl^ poor maiden veils, I'll play no more ; 
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Or only play the part that is my own, 

And let the simple story of my heart 

Shame all untruth. It is an old new tale, 

And tells how in a golden yesterday 

There stood a maid and dreamed — you hear me well? 

For you must seem to play your part. 

Longing. 

So well. 
That I can see her now. 

Margaret. 

Then mark her face, 
And note it change ; for now it lights on one 
Breathing all graces of the balmy South 
Who came on warm wing to her colder north, 
And told her the strong purpose of his life. 
Which, in that air, seem'd like a tale of love — 

Longing. 

Too idly told ! 

Margaret. 

No, told so movingly, 
That love with noble purpose grew confused, 
Till hopes for Italy seem'd love of him, 
And love of him but hopes for Italy, 
She scarce knew which. 

Longing. 
She were not Margaret else. 
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Margaret. 
Must you speak out ? Then say, to end the tale, 
That like the wandering sun Dolcino came. 
And in a moment, like the summer's flush. 
Which gives but deeper life to what it takes. 
Receiving yet enhancing in that theft. 
Drank our brief spring-tide up. 

Longing. 

How naked stands 
My fault reveal'd ! How the brief glory fades 
That leaves it cold and bare ! 

Margaret. 

Chide not yourself 
Or you chide me, who was but woman-quick 
To read your own inconstancy through mine ; 
Or never word had falter'd from my lips 
To ease my breaking heart ! 

Longing. 

I am myself. 
Breathe I not still ? Love I not as before ? 
I think I do. O then, what force is this 
That takes me from my stand, shown in that act 
A thing too trivial-weak ? 

Margaret. 

O you are shown 
Most steadfast as you are. For if love have 
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No root in something higher than itself, 
It withers in the deed, but moor'd to that, 
Losing mere self, like yours, O then it grows 
To stature of that love which guides the world. 
And lives re-quicken'd there ! 

Longing. 

Thus your true passion 
Presents itself; but paint me as I am, 
A man not prone to love but inly touch'd 
By that dear form it wore — till came the master — 
And then did duty take him in one look 
And he saw clear again. Yet think no more 
Than that my love transmutes itself in this 
And claims a humbler service. 

Margaret. 

Must I take all 
And give you nothing back ? 

Longing. 

Be my reward 
My tendance ever ! which, to be instant now, 
As, servant-like, having in trust a jewel 
More precious far than life, would 'gainst yourself 
Question yourself. The treasure poor men seek 
Rich men oft spurn and so might he your love. 
Though pearl above all pearls. 
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Margaret. 



Oh then the pearl 
Should pour, unseen, her lustre at his feet, 
And, gazing, unthank'd die ! And yet I fear not ; 
For high intents pierce quickest, and I think 
His soul hath seen her servant in my own, 
And shall accept its service. 

LONGINO. 

Yet, the cost ! 
It is a darksome road your feet must tread ! 
Whither no light of your accustom'd day. 
No former joys, no friends shall follow you ! 
Strain forth your eyes : can they the sight endure ? 

Margaret. 

The cost ! Ah now too like a man you speak ! 
A world astray ! Alas, a woman hath 
No thought of toil or pain or space or time, 
Or anything on earth save that one thing 
Wherein she lives, which is above all life — 
No room, no room for cost ! 

Longing. 

But that's not all. 
No means are hard if once we gain the end. 
One smile outweighs much pain ; but there's to think 
If he should fail — 
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Margaret. 

" Fail," again ! 
He is too noble not to fail ; whenever 
From heavenlier heights stoop'd one diviner down, 
But he was 'counter'd with the gross world's scorn 
And walk'd with sulfering on ? O, he shall fail ; 
Of that be sure ; yet therein lies my bliss : 
To comfort him and tend on his sad steps. 
To have scant joy of either day or night, 
But often wish the day were turn'd to night, 
And through the long long night weep on the day. 
Yet so more blest, if in that during dark 
My soul may follow constant its one star. 
Than happier-fortuned women in the light. 
If it be this to fail, farewell success ! 
It shall be good for others, not for me. 
But I shall walk clear-sighted to the goal, 
And when he falls — as I can see him fall ! — 
Bleeding and 'whelm'd beneath their cruel stones. 

Enter Dolcino. 

I'll shed no tears upon his senseless breast. 
But there like some poor pilgrim lay me down 
And rest so on the threshold of my heaven ! 

Dolcino. 
Peace be with you ! 

{Exit DoLcmo. 
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LONGINO. 

How stay'd his look on us, 
As if it drew our souls and on that stress 
They needs must follow straight ! 

Margaret. 

Yet wait for mine ! 
For yours — yours goes direct to its great aim, 
But mine through love, as weaker ; yea, so weak 
That half it clings to what it casts away 
And abject clasps it still ! 

Longing. 

Rest fearless so 
Upon the reverent beats of this true heart ; 
Worn there like the pure angel of my love ; 
Whom I will think of as a sister-soul 
Come to my aid, upon Dolcino's cause. 
O then let mine be brother to your care ! 
So shall our souls, beating round him their flight. 
Make but a unison, and he be loved 
As none in this low world was loved before. 
Attest it this embrace ! 

Margaret. 
To all my heart 
Responds amen, but more it scarce can do, 
Being o'erfull ; then leave me now, dear friend ; 
We shall have time to talk of this again. 

{Exit Longing. 
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To see him and not love — impossible ! 
To love and not to follow — that were strange ! 
Why, even so the basest do — dumb things, 
Who yet are faithful in their kind. To give — 
There is no more than that ; which if I do, 
Though on some higher level, 'tis the same ; 
Being the thing I would most gladly do 
In all the world. Then, having all I would, 
If I still yearn, it must be as a bride 
Who smiles, yet sighs for all she leaves behind. 
Then, Margaret, home, a little while to weep ; 
Sad eyes through tears a clearer heed may keep. 

{Exit. 

Enter &waA:RX.iAA, followed by a Crowd of 
Townspeople, Peasants and others. 

The Crowd. 
A Segarelli, a Segarelli ! 

Segarelli. 

What, will ye scramble so for that which is dross, 
which is less than nothing ? (Throwing money among 
them) Take it, then. Here, here, here ! though it 
shall profit you nothing ; you shall need none shortly. 

A Workman. 

Is that sooth he says ? Need no money ! Do you 
hear that, wife ? 

B 
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Wife. 
You fool, pick up the money first and then stand 
with your silly mouth agape afterwards ! Keep your 
eyes open ; there is another piece. 

Another Woman. 
Ah, you may well call him " fool." If it were not 
for us women, where would the world be now ? 

Another Workman. 
Silence there, you women ! One can never hear 
for your clacking. The gentleman is speaking again. 

Secarelli. 
I say you shall all of you be happy in the good 
time coming. There shall be neither rich nor poor, 
but everyone shall have enough to eat and drink 
without toiling ; it shall come of itself. As for money 
it shall be thought less of than dirt. 

A Workman. 
No work, and nothing to do but eat and drink ! 
Think o' that, wife ! Yet it must be true, for the 
gentleman says it. 

A Voice. 
And will the clothes grow on our backs too ? 

Segarelli. 
Clothes ! Who is there so hard of heart to speak 
of clothes ! There shall be none, either, in that 
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time, but we shall all walk about in our innocency as 
it used to be in the Garden of Eden. Thus — 

[Begins to strip off his clothes. Some prevent him. 

Various Voices. 
A madman, a madman ! Hold his hands ! Run 
for the magistrate ! Put him in prison — 

Other Voices. 
Nay, it were shame he went clothed and he so 
innocent. Strip him, strip him ! 

[Some women shriek. 

Segarelli. 
Good friends, murder me not and you shall have 
all. 

A Townsman. 

Leave the gentleman alone. ( To Segarelli) What, 
see you not there are ladies here. — He was only 
putting his hand in his pocket to give us more money. 

A Woman. 
O la, now, I should have fainted, had he done it ! 

Another Woman, 
I'd never ha' thought it of him; and he such a 
pretty looking young man ! 

A Man, 
Quiet there ! Will you women never have done ? 
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Segarelli. 
If ye must basely hanker after such gauds, follow 
me, and I will give you whole rooms full of clothes, 
men and women too — 

A Voice. 
Shall they wear the breeches ? 

Segarelli. 
Good creatures ! I will give them of my mother's 
raiment ; for being a saint already, she needs it not. 
Only follow me peaceably. 

A Crowd. 
After him, after him ! Follow the madman ! A 
Segarelli, a Segarelli ! 

\Exit Segarelli, followed by crowd. 

Scene III. — Garden and Cloisters of the Convent. 
Evening. 

Enter Dolcino. 

DOLCINO. 

What star, athwart the star that leads me on, 
Thus stoops and mantles with its rosy gleam 
That colder sister-light ? Is this mirage, 
That thus the semblance of a face chance-seen 
Should in the brain's pure phantasy re-live 
Upon these pictured walls and warmly breathe 
Midst milder haloed saints ? It is mirage. 
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Bred of earth-creeping mists that would bedim 
My soul's clear mirror ; yet were it otherwise, 
And truth were one with the swift-coursing blood, 
This were a face to follow through the world 
And die on at the last ! Yet 'tis but air, 
And I will think it so ; such vain delight 
Blows hither to me from a shore too sweet 
For me to entertain it ! Yet it waits, 
With such a look of patient loveliness 
As if a heavenward messenger were poised 
For some not earthly flight and did entreat 
My following thither ; so swaying in desire 
The sail of my intent hangs rudderless 
And tosses quite perplex'd. 

Enter Porter, followed by Messenger. 
Porter. 
This way, friend, this way ; you come like a flitter- 
mouse in the dusk. I left him somewhere here- 
abouts. If you flit warily you shall haply light upon 
his meditation. [Exit Porter. 

DOLCINO. 

Who kneels, as fain for blessing ? 

Messenger. 

One quite lost. 
Who comes a messenger from men as lost, 
Unless Dolcino help. 
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DoLCINO. 

Whence and from whom ? 
Unkneehng quickly say. 

Messenger. 

Frmn Sesia's vale 
Milano Sola speaks through me and cries 
" Come, for the time is ripe." 

DOLCINO. 

Milano ! Home ! 
Let me not hear he fails ? 

Messenger. 

His age is hale, 
And in these dawning times renews itself. 

DOLCINO. 

Welcome for that ! Now have I strength to ask 
How fares mine ancient home ? 

Messenger. 

As one that hath 
Much need of thee — as one perplex'd between 
Despair and hope of some desired thing 
That blends its name with thine. 

DOLCINO. 

Why, that's to build 
With windy foam upon unstable sand ! 
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Messenger. 
Yet foam will show direction of the wind 
Ere it breaks forth in storm, and so these longings, 
Borne on the tongues of men, proclaim themselves 
As earnests of their aim. The whole land faints, 
And from the yearning of its vague unrest 
Rise murmurs inarticulate yet deep 
To touch the ear of heaven — and these cry : 
" We suffer and none heeds our misery," 
" We are oppress'd and no man helpeth us," 
" How long, ye heavens, how long ! " 

DOLCINO. 

Why, every day 
Do cries of shrill unrest break from this earth. 
And stifled for a little in the night. 
Re-break with morn ; it is the human way. 

Messenger. 
Bat these do more, they are importunate. 
Floating, like murmurs of the volumed wave 
That sets its current to a distant shore. 
Round the deep hope of some deliverer 
Who shall renew the church's weary age. 
And make it blossom like love's realm on earth. 
Ere the Good Emperor come to guard it well, 
Set like a gem within a state as pure. 
Then truth shall reign and all Italia be 
One Peace and City of God ! 
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DOLCINO. 

True faith, indeed, 
That trusts a prince's honour ! I tell thee, friend, 
Myself too long have thought upon these things. 
Nay, glanced at their fulfilment — but must all 
In heaven and earth contract itself on me. 
Till I become a terror to myself 
And by-word among men ? 

Messenger. 

And there are portents 
Such as in warning come when Nature's heart. 
At one with the presaging minds of men. 
Utters itself aloud ; the streams have tongues, 
And on the winds that sweep along the vales 
Are borne the tones of prophets and of seers 
Long past but now re-quickened — Arnold's voice 
Thunders from rocky crests, and in the woods, 
Whose rustling murmur clothes our mountain-slopes, 
The notes of Flora's gentler abbot live. 
And some have even seen St Francis pace, 
Smiling, the solitary meads at eve. 
Speaking no word, but all his soul exprest 
In one rapt onward gaze ! 

DOLCINO. 

Such things are nought ; 
Having no meaning save in that aspect 
Which the mind lends them. 
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Messen6er. 

Yet they touch the wise. 
For never yet drew light to a new day 
But it sprang first deep in the hearts of men. 
And therefore does it seem to mock the sight 
With hues as changeful as their phantasy ; 
Till, like the star returning of their hope 
Re-lumed in heaven, it gilds some brow of earth 
And rests a halo there ! O then, return. 
Wander a voice no more ! for such a star, 
Poised over Sesia's vale, hangs sentinel 
Of the new day and in its dawn thou stand'st 
The prophet of its hope ! 

DOLCINO. 

But now, there were 
My thoughts and the void dusk. What can'st thou be 
Who thus out of the unsubstantial air 
Build'st up such solemn vision ? 

Messenger. 

A poor servant, 
But rich in zeal ; o'erpaid if he return 
Bearing his sheaves with him. 

DOLCINO. 

Not for this night, 
Or lacking the poor dole of food and rest. 
But first retire awhile — go not too far — 
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For you have raised such surges in my mind 
That I must battle through them to some stay 
Or in them be o'erwhelm'd. 

Messenger. 

My prayers be hands 
To win you to the shore ! 

[Messenger retires. From the chapel a strain of 
music, mingled with the chanting of the monks, 
sounds faintly, then gradually dies away. 

DOLCINO. 

Is this an air which I must breathe alone ? 
Now like an ebb the human sounds retire, 
And here upon the verge of fleeting time, 
Those visions that so long companion'd me 
Fade on white wings up the spiritual height, 
Leaving me bare to that immense ! 

And thou. 
Too pitiless ideal, gleam'st thou there ? 
A goal how cheaply won, could our slow steps, 
In ever-toilsome journey, yet at last, 
Those happy coasts arrive ! but now some Hand, 
Whose inward contemplation is His act, 
Hath lifted it far hence and set it there 
Where thought may never climb ! 
For all the over-arching boughs of heaven 
Are intertwisted with dim roots of earth, 
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Which pull us back or with us rise to mar 
That imaged peace ; so that, in thought attain'd, 
This suffers foul invasion and is rack'd, 
Highest, with lowest pangs ; yet as we strive 
Mortal, with hands immortal, in that dark. 
The veil is parted as with throbs of pain, 
And lo ! beyond the vex'd and broken vault 
There shine anew the still, clear stars of heaven, 
And all's to do again. 

\Music sounds again from the chapel. 
No, no, I may not rise to those great heights ! 
And shall I lead ? Alas, poor brother-souls, 
Unclasp those piteous hands ! for mine lack strength 
To bear you up ; and turn away those eyes 
That happy would look down ; but mine so long 
Have held their commerce with a far-off thought. 
That they should blast the dayspring in your own ; 
And banish'd so from your horizon'd earth. 
And pining for your lower day by ^y, 
The multitude of your accusing souls 
Should hang like lead upon my wings of hope ; 
And I should fall, and on my guilty soul 
Rest all your loss ! 

[Music sounds again from the chapel. 

Is it my sense confused. 
Or do the silvern-shifting lights of eve 
Compose anew to wavering lineaments, 
To build again that likeness on the dusk, 
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With wistful eyes, as if she pitied men 

And would entreat my pity for them too ? 

Yet when I look she is no more the same. 

Hath thought its shadow or can phantasy 

So trick to hfe the motions of the mind 

To make them palpable ? Yet there, O there, 

Perceived as in a region spiritual, 

Pale as the pale Eurydice she stands, 

Hearing some call, strange 'mid the shapes forlorn 

Of the dim human tribes that clutch and peer 

As they would pull her down to them — ^but she, 

Down-stooping, in her arms upgathers them, 

And all about her feet that bleeding seem 

Bloom strange unwonted flowers that purify 

The caves obscure of sin, as up she fares, 

Bearing on high the Babe Humanity. 

Burden too great ! which in that mystic air 

Shows like this darken'd globe — so that at one 

With that she bears she travails with the pain 

Of that vast orb embraced ! Help her, some power. 

Or she must fail ! But see, the heavens descend. 

Sphering her dark with light, which floats her on, 

As with the joy of all that anguish sprung. 

By paths of dim on-going, till she fades. 

Blending, a star, in some imagined bourne 

Beyond this earthly reach ! 

Now is she pass'd. 
All's vacant in this quiet air of eve. 
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Yet now the more her earthly memory grows, 
To tell me 'twas no passing phantasy, 
But such a dream as, pass'd on heavenliest heights, 
We wake on lower levels to attempt. 

woman-soul, sweet dream, wait'st thou for me 
'Midst thronging steps of men, on this dim earth ? 
Then on that stage my feet be humble too. 

And, o'er-proud thought, from thy high range declined, 
Be meek to stoop low as a woman's heart — 

1 think that to no easeful rest it lures ! 

{To Messenger.) 
If thou art real, come hither, 
And I will teach thee what thy lips shall say. 

[As the Messenger springs forward and kneels at 
Haiciso's feet, the chapel doors open to a burst 
' of music and the Monks pass out along the 
cloisters. 
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Scene I. — In the Vol Sesia. House of Milano Sola 
in the background. Early morning. 

Enter Pacificus. 

Pacificus. 

jocund morn ! Dear my brother sun, I greet 
you ! But now all was cold and still, like the hopes 
that used to brood with me in my solitude, but with 
your coming everything wakes and stirs, and all's so 
human-warm about my heart. Can that be true, 
men say? Comes there indeed one hither who 
shall renew the times of Paradise on this old earth, 
and bring all men into a loving brotherhood, as it 
was dreamed of in the days of my sweet master, St 
Francis ? Such blissful rumour flits about our vales. 
The winds whisper it; the birds flute it in the 
branches; the bees are at happy murmur of it 
among the flowers. Hast thou seen him, dear sun, 
hast thou seen such an one in thy wanderings ? O 
even of this do your friendly beams seem to give me 
assurance ! 

1 have communed so long with the birds that me- 

thinks something of their spirit hath passed into me. 
30 
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I flutter with ecstacy ; I could winnow the air with 
my wings ; nay, methinks I have out-soared my body 
and begin to diffuse myself in the universal sunshine. 

{Exit. 

Enter, from the house, Milano Sola, and 
Messenger j^^»2 Dolcino. 

Sola {to Messenger). 

How beautiful upon our mountains are the feet of 
those that bring us such tidings ! And could you 
make your way hither so unrestingly ? 

Messenger. 
I can scarce understand how my strength held out, 
but I think the message I brought sustained me. 

Sola. 
O, it bears up you and me and all of us. But when 
comes he, when shall we see his very face ? 

Messenger. 
He had still to appear again before the bishop, 
and then that business once ended, he promised to 
be wholly ours. But I started in such hot haste that 
I can tell you no more. 

Sola. 
And so much is enough. I can live meanwhile on 
the thought that he comes. 
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Enter Peasants, Country people, Women and Children ; 
some bearing provisions. Mingled with them are 
various groups of wayfarers. 

Sola. 
God be with you, my children. I see you have 
some fresh faces amongst you. {To a group) Who 
are you, friends, who seem to have travelled far and 
fared but ill ? 

A Workman. 
Sir, we are wanderers because no man will hire us, 
but we would work if we might, and we look thus 
because we are starving. 

Sola. 
I will not weary you with words. When your 
mouths have been satisfied, we will enquire what 
your hands have it in them to do. 

A Peasant {showing provisions). 
We have brought what we could; some of our 
wealth, some of our poverty. 

Sola. 
And you shall be repaid fourfold. {To another 
group) And you, look not so sadly, but tell me 
your woe. 

An Exile. 
Good sir, I and my family and friends were driven 
from our homes in a rising, so that being persecuted 
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in one city we have fled to another. Yet we are 
peaceable folk and would fain rest. 

Sola. 
And that rest you shall have ; if you refuse not the 
work that shall sweeten it. 

Exile. 
We are not skilled of our hands, but what we can 
we will do with all our hearts. 

Sola. 
Very well, and you can do no more. (To another) 
And who may you be that look so dejected ? 

Wayfarer. 
One, sir, who hath wandered so long forlorn that 
he hath wandered out of all hope; and plainly, I 
desire but a quiet corner to die in. 

Sola. 
Truly you shall die, but, I trust, in a good old age. 
But who are these, that look not quite as I would 
have them do, and yet seem too shame-faced to 
answer ? 

A Peasant. 
I will speak for them ; for I fear they were once 
outlaws and robbers ; but we have talked with them 
and they have promised to amend, 
c 
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Outlaws. 
We will amend, master, if we be given the chance. 

Sola. 
Stop there ; for in this your actions must speak for 
you rather than words. (To a Peasant) Time presses, 
my friend, but it seems as if you would press in even 
before it. 

Peasant. 
Master, I would have you speak to my neighbour ; 
for I have helped his poverty when I was richer, and 
now that I am poor, he refuses to help me in turn. 

Another Peasant. 
Nay, but, father — 

Sola. 
Let there be no disputes among you, and especially 
to-day ; for that should mar my good tidings. 

All. 
Good tidings ! 

Sola. 
What should Dolcino say, if he came and found 
you hot in disputes ? 

All. 
Dolcino ! 

Sola. 
You call me father and friend, but truly I am a 
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poor steward, who only tends the house a little till 

the master be come. And now he is coming indeed. 

[Some of the Peasants fall on their knees ; others 

clasp hands and embrace one another. Various 

voices exclaim : Is he here ? Comes he soon ? 

Sola. 

As you know me, have patience. I say, have 
patience a little, for that is all we may have for the 
present. But that Dolcino comes, be this blessed 
harbinger the proof. {Pointing to Messenger) When 
I have more tidings I will share them with you. 
Meanwhile, as Dolcino himself would have you do, 
go each man his way until the eve — the craftsman to 
his shop, the smith to his forge, the ploughman to 
his furrow, the labourer to his toil, and all of you to 
work for the general good. ( To Messenger) Come 
with me friend, and when you are well rested, I am 
thirsting to hear your tale re-told. 

\_Exeunt Milano Sola, Messenger, and some 

of the Peasants bearing provisions into the 

house. The rest disperse. 

Scene II. — Another part of the Val Sesia. 
Enter Dolcino and Margaret. 
Dolcino. 
Here we may rest ; not far Longino waits ; 
And scarce as yet the mountain shadows slope. 
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Margaret. 
I am not weary, yet I fain would rest, 
As if in thought to gather up my joy ! 

DOLCINO. 

How bearable seems the unbearable 

Seen in its end and overpast in time. 

There is no breadth of onward-stretching earth 

By my sad feet in exile over-pass'd — 

Nor heat nor cold, nor thirst nor weariness, 

Nor deeper inward pang the wanderer knows. 

Marking the desert journey of my life — 

But thought each weary footstep can retrace, 

And make each pang a joy, for thought it led 

To this dear rest at last. 

Margaret. 
Alas, that I 
Must hear of you untended thus and think 
I was not there ! 

DOLCINO. 

Yet you were there beloved. 
Felt though unseen, my far unthought-of goal. 

Margaret. 
How dear a thought were that if it were true. 
But could this be ? 

DOLCINO. 

O always you were there ! 
For long I roam'd as one who finds earth void. 
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Yet ever hears, like music far away, 

A harmony that is as very heaven. 

A strain so clear, it seem'd an easy thing 

To tame and bring the glorious songster down, 

And so mate earth with heaven — and yet so dim, 

That in the grasp evasive it dissolved. 

Fading far oflf; yet something seem'd to float 

And tempt me vainly still — so sad I roam'd. 

Till at the last, like one who hears the lark 

Long carol overhead, and in the pause 

Of thought forgets, then sees, half wonderingly. 

The bird just at his feet — so did I stoop, 

And there lay my desire on this earth — 

And yet you seem'd far off a face in heaven ! 

Margaret. 

so I felt ! for here begins my dream 

To round your quest — indeed you must believe 

1 had mine too — the dream of a slight girl. 
Tranced, like your bird, on earth ; or if she soar'd, 
The notes of her unconscious music took 

An earthlier, fonder echo — for methought 

All sights and sounds which from this dear earth spring 

Forth-shadow'd in my heart a fairy realm 

Wherein Love took my hand and roam'd with me ; 

Yet ever in one rest I seem'd to stay. 

So subtle was the charm. But as we roam'd, 

There cried a sudden voice : " Leave Love and come. 
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Come out into the dark ! " Then I arose, 
And would have come, but in the act awoke, 
And from an eve that seem'd indeed the heaven 
Descended upon earth, still heard your voice 
Sound on ; the sense my clouded brain scarce took ; 
But my heart knew, and then no time there was 
When I had not been yours. 

DOLCINO. 

Be my heart still ! 
Inconscient creature, as things noblest are. 
For there the world's hope lies. Thought is so cold, 
And striving dimly from this hither side 
Unlocks the maze of sunless mysteries. 
And roams, a terror, through deserted streets 
Where loveless mind reigns lord — but if there spring 
The heart that through the woman throbs in man, 
To warm that cold of thought, O then, despite 
All craven doubts, against the seeming bounds 
And adamantine curbs of truth itself, 
Full on the dark of that which seems despair, 
Immortal image understood in time, 
The rain-bow city gleams ! 

Margaret. 

I feel it too ! 

DOLCINO. 

Yet in the sight and very sense of it. 

The moment's self in which we say 'tis there, 
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Weaker than film, on that assurance given, 
It wavers into cloud and is no more, 
Lost in this mortal air. 

Margaret. 
O yet it stays ! 
Or if it fade 'tis as a wingfed hope 
To lead us on. Look through my eyes for once 
And you shall think it so. 

DOLCINO. 

Not only now, 
But in the henceforth time I will be blind 
As Truth, and you as Love shall be my eyes, 
Like that fair girl that led the Theban king 
O'er the dim ancient ways. 

Margaret. 

O blessed steps ! 
Love tending thought and thought by help of love 
Left royal-free ! I cannot weep for them. 
But for this eve let's deem their tale untold 
And that dark way to tread. Shall not this eve 
At least be mine ? 

DOLCINO. 

More than all moments are 
This eve be yours. 

Margaret. 

And yet it is not eve, 
Nor noon nor night, but some all-golden hour 
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Slipp'd out of time ; such tender haze steeps all, 
And folds us round in some forgotten realm, 
Cold sorrow quite shut out ! 

DOLCINO. 

Give me your hand, 
And we will walk this once in Paradise. 
No unknown way — ^for in these very paths 
My childhood stray'd, and now, as at your tread. 
The airs of childhood wander from their rest 
And waft its peace about us as we go. 
Come then, sweet wife. 

Margaret. 

No name or thought have I, 
But follow as a joy within your joy. \Exeunt slowly. 

Scene III. — Another part of the Val Sesia. A Castle 
on the height. 

Enter Salamone and Marcello. 

Salamone. 

You have heard of nothing fresh stirring at Vercelli ? 

Marcello. 
Nothing fresh, my lord. 

Salamone. 
You answer me like an echo. It comes of living 
in a mouldy, bat-ridden castle. I feel like an echo 
myself. Are there no rumours of change ? no whisper- 
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ings in the market-place? no head-shakings in corners? 
no names uttered under the breath ? 

Marcello. 
There is but one name uttered at present, and that 
is Dolcino'sj and the only rumour, how many will 
soon be left in the city, if more go after him. 

Salamone. 
Then the rascals are still flocking hither ? 

Marcello. 
They used to come by tens, now they come by 
hundreds, and as many more come to meet them. 
They jostled me between them even now. You 
might swear the cities had discharged the contents of 
their prisons, and the country provided them with 
keepers. 

Salamone. 

Are they so warmly entertained ? 

Marcello. 
They say " Dolcino " aloud as they come, and the 
peasants open their arms to receive them. 

Salamone. 
If it be come as far as that it grows ominous. 
When sewer rat and meadow rat come together, 
foundations grow unsafe. Did you speak with Milano 
Sola? 
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Marcello. 

He bade me assure you that you would presently 
be theirs. 

Salamone. 

The old fox ! he knows his wiles. Only dangle 
what seems most unlikely before a man's eyes and he 
will end by turning to it. Salamone and these psalm- 
singers ! A strange conjunction ! though it might be 
better to go with the rats strangely than be eaten by 
them wisely. Yet leaving that, the conjunction were 
were not so unsorted as it seems ; for hunger is as 
sharp a spur as ambition ; 'tis the same gleam in the 
eye. Besides, a wise man regards not the means if 
he gain his end, so why should I refuse to march 
with them towards their kingdom of heaven if it 
brings me to my own ? to wit : for my kingdom some 
few mundane acres of the good city of Vercelli, and 
for njy heaven that very delicate revenge which I 
will take of my enemies when I get there. If I could 
only see the way a little more clearly ! Marcello ! 

Marcello. 
My lord ? 

Salamone. 
Attend to me, for I need your advice. 

Marcello 
Ay, my lord. 
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Salamone. 
What think you of these clod-hoppers ? 

Marcello. 
I think not at all of them. 

Salamone. 
I mean, were it well to throw in our lot with them ? 

Marcello. 
Indeed I know not, my lord. 

Salamone. 
But you shall make it your business to know ; for 
I am at that pitch of doubt that a word would sway 
me to either side. Taking all the chances now, shall 
we go with them or leave them ? 

Marcello. 
As you will, my lord. 

Salamone. 
" As I will ! " Can a fool's breath generate a wise 
man's thought ? " As I will ! " Lay the interpreta- 
tion of my riddle so close and I could not perceive 
it? Let me see how it runs. I am a noble, and 
being exiled, my will were to return. Yet though 
there be some, who, for my name's sake and the 
shadowy hope of reward it holds out to them, would 
follow me to the death, yet all told we are too few. 
So is my will balked. And on the other side is this 
rabble — a rabble, but an army to his hand that had 
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the skill to mould it. But then neither for love or 
gain would it follow me; so once more is my will 
balked. But here comes in this Dolcino, who was 
once a monk, therefore always a boor, and with his 
glib tongue he shall tickle the ears of his brother 
boors, and beguile them at first into a fool's Paradise 
— into which I and my following may seem to enter. 
But then he is a fanatic too and therefore on the 
slightest occasion — which shall be sure to arise, — apt 
to stir up their passions ; and passion once roused is 
as a raging and resistless sea. Then if my knightli- 
ness overawe his boorishness and my will control his 
madness, I shall so master that surging sea that it 
must break at last on the shore of my wish. The 
thought's in the rough ; I'll instantly go shape it ! 

\Exit, followed by Marcello. 

Scene IV. — Before the house of Milano Sola, as 

in Scene I. Evening. Dolcino, Margaret, 

Longing, Milano Sola, Salamone, and others. 

Around are grouped Men, Women and Children 

in festal array and bearing flowers. The Children 

are clustered about Dolcino, who holds a sleeping 

child in his arms. 

Dolcino. 
Milano, see. 

See how these clinging arms seem to fold up 

The general welcome in their tiny span ! 
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An orb how meek ! Yet should a child's embrace 
Clasp this low earth with heavenly blessing round, 
Were our gross hearts less hard. But it grows late, 
And some have far to go. Speak to them then, 
And set them on for home. Soft, clinging arms, 
I must unclasp you now. 

[Giving the Child to a Woman. 
Take her, good mother, 
And guard your treasure well, for now you hold 
The love of the whole world within your arms. 

{To the rest.) 
And so with love I bid all homeward go. 

[jProcession formed, the Children' leading, then the 
Women, the Men coming last. As they sing the 
following, the procession passes slowly out, the 
last strains being heard only in the distance. 

The Children. 

Follow Love, for He is here, 

And He beckons us to play 

In his meadows without fear ; — 

, Follow, follow, do not stay ! 

The Women. 

Love we seek, for on our ear 
Scarce His footsteps died away. 

Call aloud, for he is near ; — 
Follow, follow, do not stay ! 
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The Men. 
Love is gone, He is not here. 

Watching eyes have seen Him stray 
O'er the hills in pilgrim gear ; — 

Follow, follow far away ! 

All (in distance). 
Follow, follow far away ! 
\As the procession disappears, all the rest, except 
DoLCiNO and Longing, exeunt into Milan&s 
house. 

LONGINO. 

How lone in distance the dim music dies 
That even now was instant in the ear ! 

DOLCINO. 

And further yet in thought. 

Longing. 

Goes yours so far ? 
And yet it droops, as it were weary-sad. 

DOLCING. 

Thought has no limit to say " here " or " there," 
And therefore in the end must view the way. 
How then should mine not droop, seeing no end 
Of their long toil undone ? 

Longing. 

Yet are they not 
As sheep having no shepherd, and in my ear, 
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Tuned to the balmy presage of the night, 
It seem'd the music took another note ; 
As if the brooding peace within these vales 
So gently shepherded, sent forth its sound, 
And spread on silver wings throughout the world. 

DOLCINO. 

Longino, are you weary o' your life ? 

Longing. 
The question finds me strange, yet probing it. 
Life seems the very thing which most I prize. 

DOLCINO. 

'Twere else unnatural ; yet scant his joy 
In life, who follows where the shepherd leads. 
Untrue the shepherd ; let none trust in him. 
For as wide-eyed beside his flock he strays, 
There hovers such a gleam before his gaze 
That he must follow ; and it leads him on — 
A promise in the floating clouds of morn, 
A glamour in the richness of the eve, — 
Till all the backward- moving bounds of earth, 
Its seas, its plains and ever-changing hills, 
Within the eye of his consuming soul 
Shrink to a marge, and far in twilight seas 
That fading radiance sets. Then turn'd at last. 
Silent upon the haggard shores of change, 
He looks upon his flock and they on him — 
Base Shepherd, misled sheep ! 
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LoNGINO. 

If I did speak 
Of life as aught of worth, I meant that one 
Which lives but in its pure devotion's aim, 
Not this mere breath — which I would fling away 
A thousand and a thousand times to die. 
So led, on such a quest. 

DOLCINO. 

I knew your temper, 
And therefore did I make demand of you, 
Who are not so much my friend as friendship's self. 
A rest where I may lay my fainting heart 
When it sinks low as death, as it does now. 
For to love much is to die many deaths ; 
And such deep love hath fill'd my heart to-night. 
That I must share its heaviness or die. 
Come in with me. There is so much to say. 
I must begin to use you even now. \Exeunt. 

Re-enter Salamone. 

Salamone. 

To speak before I had seen him was to judge 
rawly. Now I have seen him, since there is no one 
to laugh at me, let me laugh at myself. To speak 
plainly, I am a fooL If I am to speak in metaphor, 
I must change my words upside down. He is the 
all to my nothing. I am a puppet and he plays with 
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me. Sooner than control his will I could bit and 
bridle the actual sea ; but he draws me like a vortex ; 
I must follow the sway of his imagination. How his 
brow darkens to some inward meditation ; but then 
on the instant, for some thought that it engenders, 
his eye lightens and flashes onward to the action. 
There's compassion in his smile, but ere one hath 
time to contemn it, it passes into a glance which, to 
speak frankly to myself, my firmest pride should find 
it hard to encounter. In brief, I am not to join 
him ; he hath looked at me and I must follow ! O 
these dreamers, these dreamers ! Lacking their 
insight, we must needs hang upon their eyes ; yet if 
the folly of their madness out-gleam for a second the 
piercingness of their vision, then is all ship-wrecked 
and we plain men are whelmed in the ruin ! Then if 
I may neither control nor resist him, let me end in 
this balancing! to leap and yet to look; and if the 
ship should come near to foundering, why then I 
think I am not so wholly within his fascination but 
that I can look out for myself. [Exit. 



ACT III 

Scene I. — Vercelli. A room in the Bishofs Palace, 
with entrance leading to an ante-room. 

The Bishop, Paul, and Peter. 

Bishop. 

You have your instructions generally and sever- 
ally. You, Paul, as the better orator, must wind 
cunningly into the secret recesses of his soul, probe 
his weaknesses and minister to them delicately. 
You, Peter, as being more uncouth, shall bide 
silently your time, and when he is a little off his 
guard, slip in the grosser bait with a seeming 
hearty sincerity, to which your appearance shall lend 
countenance. 

Paul. 

My lord, we have rehearsed all and will carry it 
through, even to the peril of our lives. 

Bishop. 

Tut, for the peril, there is none; but for the 

obloquy, you must bend your faithfulness to bear a 

little, the world being what it is. It will never 

believe the harmlessness of the dove may be mated 
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with the wisdom of the serpent. But you know my 
heart. 

Paul. 
O my lord, the nobility of your thoughts is not 
hid from us, and our devotion shall make that 
glorious which might otherwise seem shameful. 

Bishop. 

Well meant, well meant, though you over-round it 
a little in the setting. But I would that all knew my 
mind as well as you do. You may wait by the door. 
{They are going) Stay ! The Count Arboreo now, 
I have joined him as a layman to you clerics for the 
part you know of; yet I fear his levity. He can 
never be serious — or punctual. Still staring ! Off 
with you and wait. 

{They retire to entrance of the ante-room. 

There is an . unrest in the air ; this old world is 
rotting towards some change; unless it be this 
disease of old age in me, that subdues all to its own 
apprehension. I grow tired and begin to think all is 
vanity ! 

Enter Arboreo. 

At last, Arboreo ! Why delayed you ? Why came 
you not ? Why knew you not I wanted you ? But 
all crosses me ! 

Arboreo. 

Your message met me as I was on the way to 
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bring you a new hawk; but I see other game is 
afoot. 

Bishop. 
A new hawk ! A fit time for hawking ! yet you 
are on the right track unknowingly ; for a hawk is he 
of the cruellest ; a vulture, eyeing his prey afar ; a 
wolf, that ravens on the flock ; this pest, this scourge, 
this wild beast of the mountains — 

Arboreo. 

r 

A multifarious beast indeed ! Did you send for 
me to chase him ? I see you have your two watch- 
dogs there. 

Bishop. 

— This Dolcino ! for what other name can express 
such a monster of depravity ? 

Arboreo. 

I suspect the truth is somewhat eked out by 
rumour. But I think you had done better to leave 
him aloiie. 

Bishop. 

Leave him alone ! The dog ! have you forgotten 
what he did ? Came he not within reach of my very 
borders? and did not all the vagabondage of Italy 
flock to him as a prophet? and did he not sway 
them all into a base obedience to him, like a 
tyrant ? 
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Arboreo. 
And into some order too, and peace and prosperity, 
unless rumour lied. 

Bishop. 
Alas, Arboreo i order and peace outside the pale 
of the church ! But you were ever a sneerer at holy 
things. 

Arboreo. 

I did not speak of my own knowing, but I 
remember at the time meeting a few madmen about, 
who said the Kingdom of Heaven had been set up 
on earth. 

Bishop. 

To think that I should live to hear of the Kingdom 
of Heaven being set up at my doors ! And it was 
only seeming, a sheer delusion ! These were not the 
fellow's true colours. For when I sent him a friendly 
message to bid him disband his rascals and to come 
and purge himself of heresy before me, do you think 
he listened ? Not he, but discourteously flings out 
of his valley and fortifies me his camp upon the 
mountains. 

Arboreo. 

And no soldier could have done it better — as I 
think you learned to your cost. 

Bishop. 
Ha ! you go with me so far ? 'tis something. 
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though you speak unfeehngly as a soldier will ! — My 
poor lambs ! that were living so harmlessly and at 
peace, and now to be at the mercy of this robber ! 

Arboreo. 
But you attacked him first. I still say you had 
done better not to molest him. 

Bishop. 
I fear you will never be anything more than a 
soldier, but still you are my kinsman and I think you 
have some little love for me. Therefore I will give 
you some plain reasons why I dare not leave him 
alone. Confess now, were the bishop placed in one 
scale and the heretic in the other, would you not 
swear the bishop weighed the heavier? 

Arboreo. 
If I answer according to the letter of the matter 
you will swear that I jest. 

Bishop. 
Ha, ha ! madcap ! but I love you none the worse 
for it. You know I ever loved a jest against myself. 
But seriously, think you not the bishop, seeing what 
means and power he hath, would have the advantage 
of the heretic ? 

Arboreo. 
Why, for all his generalship, I seem to see Dolcino 
mount like a feather. 
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Bishop. 

So the rude world thinks, and so error grows, 

uncorrected. It is true the bishop hath some power, 

but how was it attained? Beheve me, I have not 

climbed to it — for religion's sake, Arboreo ; you mark 

me, for religion's sake — ^without marring as well as 

making. Are there not jealousies, are there not 

hatreds, are there not discontents? Do they not 

cabal against me ? Let these discomforts once settle 

in Dolcino's scale, and the bishop were lighter than 

vanity. 

Arboreo. 

It weighs evener than I thought. But all this 

would take time. Only wait till the winter snow falls 

into his scale, and he will descend in quite another 

fashion. 

Bishop. 

Ay, like an avalanche upon us, I fear. Sooner 

than wait for which extremity, I prefer to come to 

terms with my adversary while there is yet time. 

Arboreo. 
You say I am nothing but a soldier, yet unless I 
am to go hke St George and slay this dragon bodily 
for you, I see not how I can help. 

Bishop. 
You must go to him, Arboreo, ay, and as a soldier, 
and yet as a man of peace too ! Wonder not till you 
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hear. But come a little further this way — As you are 
an honest man and love me, you must help me in 
this matter — A little more this way yet. — To speak 
truly, I trust not these rogues of mine wholly. I will 
not say they are dishonest, but they have a trick— ^ 
they savour somewhat— but enough, enough; I have 
it all prepared, as you shall see. 

\They retire to end af room. 

Paul. 
A dog's life this, Peter ! 

Peter. 

Yet while a kennel and a plate of meat go to it, I 
can bear up under it. 

Paul. 

You glutton, you can gourraandise and sleep like a 
pig, and everyone still says : "Jolly Brother Peter !"; 
but I must always fast and look solemn. 

Peter. 

'Tis a very charitable solemnity; you can drink 
like a fish underneath it and still look pale. 

Paul. 

It needs a something to make this life tolerable. 
You cannot think, Peter, how irksome it is to wear 
this garb of sanctimoniousness. 
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Peter. 
And what an innocent is our master not to see 
through, it ! A pretty bishop ! Thinks he can intrigue, 
and he as^qnest as God made him ! 

Paul. 
I should make a betfty bishop myself. 

P»'ER. 

You are both too thinl I should make a better 
bishop than either of you 

pijL. 

Ha, ha ! red-face, you f bishop ! I will keep you 
on as my chaplain, if ygB get not too gross. 

Peter. 
I should speal^&us, ore raiundo. 

Paul. 

Look you Chat a mild, sescetic dignity I should 
put on. * 

Bishop [returning with Arboreo). 

As I live, there are my two apes rehearsing their 
parts once more ! {To Paul and Peter) Over-acted, 
over-acted ! You must seem neither too effusive nor 
too cold, but approach him more insinuatingly thus^ — 
yet with a kind of abandon and good-will — 
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Paul. 
We are all humility to your lordship's instructions. 

Bishop. 
Lest I overdo them, depart and make ready. The 
Count rides with you immediately. 

\Exeunt Paul and Peter. 

Arboreo. 
You shall hear from me soon. 

Bishop. 
Talk as we go, talk as we go ! I'll with you to see 
you mount, and when you are faded to a speck, strain 
till I see you grow to one again. \Exeunt. 

Scene II. — Mount Valnera. Doldnds camp. Mar- 
garet and Attendants. Pacificus looking from 
the walls. 

Margaret. 
Come any wounded back ? See you my lord ? 
How do they seem ? look well, Pacificus ; 
Give me good news but true. 

Pacificus. 

My lord is there ; 
I see no wounded, but there come with them 
Some faces that seem strange. 
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Margaret. 

This news seems strange. 
Stay but to be assured, Pacificus, 
Then follow me. 

There's something of the woman in you too ; 
You are so gentle and you see so quick. 
If any should be hurt we must not lack you. 

[Exeunt Margaret and Attendants. 

Pacificus. 
I think if one should kiss her garment's hem 
He might be whole ; and yet it needs not that. 
There's healing in her looks, and when she smiles 
Men have no fear to die. 

[Looks again from the wall. 
Now they come in. 
No, for they pause, and doff their hats and smile. 
As if unduly to take precedence 
Should hurt them much. How earnestly they talk ; 
And with grave courtesy the master hears 
And bids them on. This means some embassage. 
I'll go and so report. [Exit. 

Enter Dolcind, Longing, Salamone, and followers 
armed. Paul, Peter, Arboreo. 

Peter. 
It grieves us much, Dolcino, be assured. 
To seem to come as foes, who are your friends, 
And fain to greet you so. 
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DOLCINO. 

Our thanks unfeign'd. 
Next to true friend is open enemy ; 
Though such we think you not. 

Peter. 

With such avowal 
Goes our last fear — to be misunderstood. 
That reverence reserved we still must feel 
To meet a man so rumour'd as yourself : 
Valiant yet gentle ; just, magnanimous, 
Graced with deep learning and withal so wise. 

DOLCINO. 

Wise am I not, but so much grace I have : 
When wisdom speaks to give good heed to it. 

Peter. 
O gracious words ! This open mind you bear 
Takes merit from our task — you leaning thus 
Across the difference — O airy slight ! — 
That keeps us scarce apart. 

DOLCINO. 

I think 'tis slight. 
Thin as this robe, or — start not back ! — the edge 
Of this good sword, which sunders scarce perceived. 

Arboreo. 
Dolcino, may I speak — 
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Peter. 
Count, your good leave. 

{To DOLCINO.) 

You grant us to be plain ? 

DOLCINO. 

That's what I'd have you be. 

Peter. 

Then know our end 
Is unity, is heavenly unity ; 

That breath on which the Church, our Mother, lives. 
Who grieves that even one shepherd like yourself 
Should seem to wander with his flock apart, 
Lost to her arms — so mother-like she is. 
And yet she asks no base subservience. 
But seeing one Master-shepherd there must be — 
Or she herself were, in her essence, marr'd — 
She seeks if there be one beneath the rest. 
More humble, more abjfect, to be her voice 
And mouth-piece of you all — servant in short ; 
No diminution meant in your respect — 
O none at all, I swear ! You take me so ? 
The vulgar sense of things lies in the sound. 
Men are best ruled by words ; might is but air, 
And air is but the sum of many breaths. 
Meeting in one. Then, if we ask your breath. 
It costs you nothing ; but fair unity, 
Rich in the confluent ayes of all your lips, 
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Swells like a sail the church's robe sublime, 
And lifts her to the skies ! 

DOLCINO. 

O power of words ! how rich your merit shows, 
Expressing that which common men must feel, 
Yet bear in heart unspoke ! for long have I, 
The simple tender of as simple sheep. 
Seeing the sun rise from our lowly vale. 
Surmised in thought, from such poor glimpses seen, 
His richer dawn in some wide central plain, 
Where all the sheep of all the vales might flock. 
At one beneath his eye ; and now a word, 
A motion of the lips, paints all in full, 
And leaves the picture there ! 

Peter. 
O this it is to have no guile, to speak 
The true heart's simple meaning ! And, Dolcino, 
Think not that aught is alter'd, save in words. 
For well we know — most guilelessly I speak — 
That that which moves the shepherd's mind is power. 
For who would take on him the shepherd's life. 
Rest late, rise early, save for that same power 
Which mastery gives him o'er the patient flock, 
Created for that end ? Else, were sheep wise, 
Most shepherds would go bare. Think then in short 
This power shall still be yours, for what? — for nothing — 
'Tis but a word once more. Bend but so far 
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To say in terms the little word " submit," 

The Pope shall pardon and the church shall bless, 

And all be as before. 

DOLCINO. 

Now thank'd be heaven, that hath hid these things 
From babes and shown them only to the wise ! 

Paul. 
I think we move you ? 

Peter. 
One Uttle word " submit ! " 

Arboreo. 
Submit ! 

{To Peter and Paul.) 
Nay, get you back, good watch-dogs — back, I say. 
Growl in your throats ; for I intend to speak, 
And to a fairer issue than " submit." 

{To DOLCINO.) 

Forget the priest — it sits but lightly on you — 
And be the soldier that we know you are. 
Leave this uncertain life, but leave no more ; 
For all that love you are included here, 
In that wide welcome that our city gives, 
With offer of the highest trust she has 
To your sole worth — which soldierly runs thus : 
To be the Captain of Vercelli's state. 
Sole guardian to protect her from her foes. 
Holding her in the hollow of your hand. 
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Dolcino, think 'tis meant and take with it 
A fellow-soldier's love. 

Salamone. 
Why, this speaks sense ; 
Hear him, Dolcino. 

Dolcino. 
Peace, Salamon^. 

Paul. 
And here comes well my last condition in, 
Whose seeming hard (I speak it as a fool !), 
Is husk to inner pulp — deem me not blunt, 
Or rather think expedience speaks through me, 
Her humble instrument — Dolcino, you. 
Less priest than soldier, yet were once a priest. 
And in the church's eye, here seeming stern. 
Priest are you still and worse a wedded priest — 
Speak not, the worst is past ; for do but mark. 
Authority once safe, how tenderly. 
Indulgence tempering wrath, the church exhorts. 
Through such a base interpreter as me, 
Her erring son, re-folded to her breast : 
Put her away that you are wed withal. 
Be soldier quite, — the church forgets the priest ; 
And since what is not noted scarce subsists 
To point the world's malicious enmity. 
Will gently turn her head nor look to see 
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If you, her faithful warrior, worn with arms. 
Love one as paramour — 

Peter. 

Surely you yield — 
Your face, bow'd deep in thought, tells us you yield ? 

DoLciNO {to Longing). 
Here, take my sword ! 
Or it will forth, it leaps so in my hands — 

{To Peter and Paul.) 
You things unspeakable ! — but I do wrong 
To think of them as men — there must be toads. 
And toads will spit their venom. {To Attendants) 

Are you so slow ? 
Out of my sight with them ! fling them somewhere ! 
Somewhere, somewhere, I say ! 

[Peter and Paul are hurried out by Attend- 
ants. 

Arboreo. 
Yau know me, therefore know I had no part 
In this ? 

DOLCINO. 

Arboreo, I am hurt ! 

Arboreo. 

Be sure 
That though we stand confronted in the field, 

E 
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The soldier's heart within me beats with yours 

Against this insult. But I must not stay, 

So brotherly take this : 'tis summer now, 

Therefore as you are lion, be ant too, 

And store this seething hillock, while 'tis time, 

■Gainst the snow come — guard well against the snow. 

Farewell ! \Exit Arbor eo. 

(Noise without.) 

DOLCINO. 

More embassies ? Hath this one lagg'd o' the way ? 

Enter Marcus brought in by Guards. 
Guards. 
We found him lurking, with intent to kill you, 
Without the camp. This he avows himself. 

DOLCINO. 

A foul attempt ! 

What, strike upon the word ? no speech, no phrase, 
No silken oaths to preface what he does ? 
Leave him and all retire ! 

Salamone. 

'Twere dangerous — 

DOLCINO. 

To cross me now — Be none here but us two. 

[Exeunt all but Dolcino and Marcus. 
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DOLCINO. 

You would have kill'd me, Marcus ? 

Marcus. 

What I would 
Hath fail'd and 'twas not words. 

DOLCINO. 

True ; for your word 
Is deed ; yet a few words with you before 
I set you free. 

Marcus. 

Kill me, but mock me not ; 
As I would do to you, could hatred kill. 

DOLCINO. 

'Tis writ full clear ; those eyes betray the soul. 
But to the cause. Was't some defect in me, 
Or lay this otherwhere ? 

Marcus. 

I am amazed ! 
What power is this that thus against my will 
Drags forth my inmost thought ? Then take it thus. 
It is the church's peace that is the cause. 
Which foully you perturb ; therefore one blow 
Had washed that foulness and her peace restored. 
Now let me die ! 
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DOLCINO. 

Nay, who would not 
For that fair face of peace do anything ? 
But dared you this alone ? 

Marcus. 
Why not alone ? 
And yet I had — I care not if you know it — 
Companions too ; for though men thought I heard not 
I heeded all : half-words that play'd obscure 
(As though in tender pity of my youth) 
About some deed too great to dare — yet, dared, 
The glory of its doer and the world ; 
Long-dwelling looks, low whispers, deep-drawn sighs, 
That died away on half averted lips 
Whenever I came near — O all these things, 
More pregnant than the sense of sober speech, 
Like other selves, in my most lonely hours 
Were comrades of my soul till they became 
As madmen in me urging me to leap 
And strike them into deed. 

DOLCINO. 

And of all this 
You firmly were assured ? 

Marcus. 

As of my life ! 
Which I had given before. For do not think 
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These hands would e'er have struck a treacherous blow. 
I would have slain you openly, then clasp'd 
Death as a lover might. 

DOLCINO. 

So lovers do. 
Such hatred is but the obverse of love 
By zeal thrust blindly to its contrary. 
'Tis pity yours had not been vow'd to life. 

Marcus. 
You have profaned peace, profane not love. 
From you it sounds deceit, hath no true meaning. 
What should you know of love, not having it ? 

DOLCINO. 

Not having it, I reason of it, best, 
For love is blind and shut up in itself j 
But hath no part in reason. 

Marcus. 

He that reasons, 
I say he errs from truth, which whoso hath, 
Alone his step is firm, his purpose sure. 

DOLCINO. 

And you have, by long searching, found this truth ? 

Marcus. 
Truth is not sought ; she is to be defended ; 
She stands reveal'd, like some fair citadel 
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Set on a height, and beacons like a tower 
To all the faithful in a hostile land 
To come and rest within her sheltering walls. 
And all within are friends, without are foes. 

DOLCINO. 

And yet hear truth once from an enemy — 

Or so he seems — for nothing truly is. 

In this confused world of opposites ; 

Where Truth uplifts her myriad-ilashing eyes, 

In number like the stars, and we poor mortals 

Strive in her shadow. And to some she seems. 

Caught in the facet's gleam, to shine so fair. 

With such a steadfast hght, immutable, 

That stonily they halt in that aspect, 

And are as earth's dumb bounds. But unto others 

Truth seems a changing vision that recedes, 

Luring them onward with so strong a love, 

That on those stony ranks they shock — not knowing — 

And scatter them like foam, and still press on. 

And still Truth lures them onward from afar. 

So in appearance, on this field of Truth, 

He that most loves seems greatest enemy. 

Marcus. 

Why will you speak of love ? it troubles me ; 
Who long have foUow'd it as a command, 
A sound to be obey'd ; but now it breathes; 
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So through your tones, so looks out from your eyes, 

As that it draws me on to follow you, 

My enemy, to that confused field, 

Into the mists, away from anchor'd truth — 

If that be truth to which I clung — for all 

That stay'd me sinks and leaves my unmoor'd heart 

Like water to your will. Must I turn so ? 

Entangle me no more, withdraw that look, 

Release me, let me go ! 

DOLCINO. 

Marcus ! 

Marcus. 

Poor Marcus cannot reason — 

That was from birth denied him — he must trust ; 

And where he trusts, his soul in honour follow. 

\_Drawing dagger. 
Here is a dagger I yet meant for you ! 
It falls, and Marcus is no more, but lives 
Only to be your slave ! 

DOLCINO. 

Not slave, but son ! 

Marcus. 

I thought to slay you and to be at peace ; 
And I shall have no peace until I die ! 
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Enter hastily Longino and Salamone. 
Longing. 

Did you cry out ? It seem'd so to our fear ; 
And then came such a silence that suspense 
Could bear itself no more. 

DOLCINO. 

It fits the day, 
With changeful hues of many seemings rife. 
Why do you start ? \Seeing Longing look at da^er. 

Pick up the dagger ; 
See if there's blood upon it. 

\JBugle sounds in distance. 
The knell of peace ! (To Longing and Salamone.) 

Go forward and prepare. 
What's strange in this I'll tell you presently. 

[Exeunt Longing and Salamone. Murmurs 
and a trampling of feet heard without. 
O I have broken that 
Which it had been my honour to preserve ! 
What is't we do ? What is it, 'gainst our will. 
Frustrates our pure intent ? Speak out, clear soul. 
As naked to thy Judge ! " Hast thou loved peace ? " 
" O that I have ! " " And hast thou peace ensued ? " 
" That I did too." Then wherefore do I reap 
Accursed war, fiendish contrivance, hate, 
Vile ambush, treacheries, the stricken field. 
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And breaths of multitudes with groans pour'd out 

On the unheeding air ? foul reek to smirch 

The scent o' the lost garden ! yet that way 

If yearningly we turn, the flaming sword 

Threats us go back ! Then, though my heart should 

break, 
Bend not, my will, and He that set the aim 
Adjudge the guilty means ! 

[Bugle sounds again somewhat nearer. 
Can you forgive me, Marcus ? 

\Exeunt The murmurs and the trampling of 
feet die away gradually. 



Scene III. — Scopa. — The Square in front of the 
Church. Towns-people and Peasants assembled. 
A wounded Soldier in the midst. 

Soldier, 

So, as I say, we were attacking the heretics with 
good heart, when all of a sudden the air darkened 
and they changed into fiends ! 

Peasants. 
The Holy Virgin ! and what were they like ? 

Soldier. 
Into monstrous fiends, I do assure you. There 
were some with asses' heads and some with lions' 
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heads, and some covered with cowls and some bare, 
like skeletons ; and this Dolcino himself in the midst 
of them like a hideous he-goat ! a devil of a he-goat 
as huge as a mountain ! Ay, you may well groan ! — 
and with these very eyes I saw him paw the air with 
his hoofs ; so that what with the thunder and lightning, 
and they belching fire at us as they came, and such a 
stench of sulphur, and the ground all quaking about 
us !— 

Peasants. 
The Saints defend us ! no wonder you ran away ! 

Soldier. 
Why, we thought we did at first. But the good 
bishop told us that to run from fiends was as good 
as a victory ; we 'scaped from evil, as one may say ; 
but 'twas a miracle they caught us not. 

Peasants. 
'Tis true, poor man, all he says; for see, all his 
wounds are on the back to prove it. 

Soldier. 
No, no, neighbours, for our good bishop blessed 
them all, and then he said that was the same as if 
they had been in front. 'Twas as if, I may say — 

A Peasant. 
Uncover, uncover and kneel : here comes our lord 
Bishop. 
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Enter the Bishop of VERCEtLi, on his mule, Filippo 
Di Langosco, Arboreo, Guido dalla Torre, 
Raineri di Montferrat, Francesco and 
SiMONE DI CoLOBiANO, with other Lords, Knights 
Gentlemen and Attendants. 

Bishop. 
Peace be with you, my children (to the crowd). 
My lords and kinsmen, you are warmly welcome. 
This goodly assemblage presages well for our under- 
taking. Filippo here ! O you are like a tower of 
strength to us. But where tarries our brother of 
Novara ? 

Filippo di Langosco. 

The Bishop of Novara sends you greetings by me. 
His own troubles prevent his coming, but such few 
men as he could spare he hath entrusted to me, and 
commends them to your service. 

Bishop. 

Good easy man ! some troubles are self-made, and 
I think he hath partly imaged his out of his own 
brain. I would our own could be dismissed as 
easily. And yet to recount them were to redress 
them. Have I your good leave in this? 

Filippo di Langosco. 
We are met to hear you. 
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Bishop. 
It is, then, most certain and known to you all, that 
this Dolcino, this scourge of God, hath rejected our 
peaceful overtures, insulted our ambassadors, defeated 
our levies, and now for a year since, devastated our 
fields and slain our citizens; and that these things 
daily grow worse instead of better? 

Arboreo. 

The thing shames us too plainly; it cannot be 
imagined away. 

Bishop. 

But wherefore is he strong and we weak, if it be 
not that he is clear and resolute in his aim, and we 
confused, disorganised and disunited; who, if we 
were all banded together in one resolve, should on 
the instant have the clear advantage over him both 
in skill and numbers ? 

FiLIPPO Di Langosco. 
This depicts the other side of the truth most soberly. 

Bishop. 
Then, if I may interpret for all, we are met here 
to make a solemn covenant, which we will presently 
swear to on the Gospels, with one mind and one will 
to pursue these ravagers by force of arms to the last 
drop of our blood, and never to rest until they are 
exterminated. Will you all presently swear to this ? 
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All. 

We will. 

Bishop. 

Forgive me if I wished first to prove your zeal for 
the church and your affection for myself ; but I have 
not come empty-handed. His Holiness the Pope, 
knowing your whole-heartedness in this matter, and, 
fain to reward your earthly annegation with a heavenly 
crown, bids me tell you and through you your vassals, 
followers and people, that to whomsoever in this holy 
cause takes up arms for a year, shall be granted the 
same indulgences as if he followed the crusade in 
Palestine. They are his freely here. He need not 
cross over-seas to obtain them. 

[Acclamation from crowd. 

GUIDO DI COLOBIANO. 

We needed no incitement to do our duty, but this 
gilds it with a new lustre. 

A Priest. 
It is a thing needs all heaven's light upon it ; for 
the very fiends fight for Dolcino. 

A Knight. 
Ay, and there's a woman too, this Margaret of 
Trent, his paramour, some say. She moves about, 
unarmed, in the very thick of the fight, and where 
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she shows her face these vile heretics fight as in- 
spired. They yield not a foot's-breadth, they are 
invincible. 

Raineri di Montferrat. 

A fiend and a woman are but different names for 
the same thing ; and it goes where mischief is. 

GUIDO DI COLOBIANO 

He must have lea,rnt that from some shrew at 
home! 

Raineri. 

I have a shrew here you shall soon be better 
acquainted with. (Laying hand on his sword.) She 
scolds little but bites deep. 

Bishop. 

Is this your unanimity? Can a light word draw 
you so in chase away from highest things ? I must 
be as your father in God to constrain you, lest you 
wander still further out of the way. You shall follow 
me at once into the church. 

All. 
Agreed, agreed ! 

Bishop. 

Your hand, Filippo ; you shall be our leader here 
as always. 
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[Music. Procession into the Church, the Bishop and 
Langosco leading the way. Through the open 
door, the leaders are seen grouped around the 
altar with uplifted hands, as if taking the oath. 

Enter Marcello. 
Marcello. 
Is my lord Bishop not here ? 

An Attendant. 
He will be here almost with your asking. 

Enter a Soldier hastily. 
Marcello. 
If he be only here, 'tis enough, my mission can 
wait. 

The Soldier. 
But mine cannot, even for a moment. I must see 
the Count Langosco. 

Attendant. 
Must you seek him within the church ? But they 
are coming forth even now. 

Re-enter the Procession from the Church. 
Bishop {to Langosco). 
I must have some talk with you. There is more 
in this business than I have cared to put forward 
before all. 
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Langosco. 
There needs deliberation if we are to proceed to 
any purpose. 

Soldier (to Langosco). 
Count, your castle is besieged, your friends sore 
bested, and I with difficulty escaped to tell you. 
Take my news and chide me later for discourtesy. 

Langosco. 
That were the true discourtesy. I thank thee for 
thy bluntness. This tallies too closely with my fears. 
(To Bishop) The matter excuses words; I am in- 
stantly gone. 

Bishop. 
But your oath, Filippo, your oath ! 

LaUgosco. 

Filippo di Langosco never yet broke his oath, or 

kept it save at his own good time and pleasure. 

When I am less bested you shall hear from me. 

Meanwhile, adieu ! 

\Exeunt Langosco and Soldier. 

Marcello. 
My lord Bishop, I am to give this letter into your 
own hands. 

Bishop. 

A letter, a letter ! You would vex me now with a 
letter ? 
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Marcello. 
Your pardon if I am importunate ; but the letter 
itself shall excuse me. \They retire apart. 

Francesco. 
This alters all. Langosco gone, there is none shall 
take precedence of me. 

SiMONE. 

This putting forward of yourself is too shameless ! 
Remember you are the younger. 

Francesco. 
In years, maybe ; but the elder in merit. 

SiMONE. 

'Tis the child in you thSt is so overgrown and 
merits chastisement. 

Arboreo. 
Be soldiers first, brothers afterwards. 

Francesco. 
Be content. Our aflfection is so warm, it will 
keep. 

GuiDO {to Raineri). 
Our head being lost, it were well you looked more 
carefully to your men. They gave ground a little in 
that last fight ; but I do not say it was the leadership. 

F 
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Raineri. 
I will not retort on your men. They shall answer 
it collectively in your person. 

\Both are about to draw. 

Bishop {coming forward). 
Peace, all of you ! Are you not ashamed of this 
common brawling ? If you will not hold together for 
the sake of religion, yet hear me at least for your own 
interests. Bethink you, if heresy prevail, anarchy is 
let loose as well, and with my see fall all your castles 
too. 

Arboreo. 

Good sense, good sense ! 

GUIDO. 

We begin to see again. 'Twas the sudden going 
of Longosco that upset us. 

Bishop. 
And here is something that makes good his 
desertion and weakens our enemy at the same time. 
This letter is from Salamone. 

Arboreo. 
A Salamone, a traitor ! 

Bishop. 
If he is treacherous he is a thorn in Dolcino's side, 
and we in any case no worse off than before. For 
since we are prepared he cannot harm us. 
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GuiDO, 
But what does this traitor say ? 

Bishop. 
Be not betrayed by over-hastiness to our again 
undoing. There is equivocation here. He insinuates 
that he joined Dolcino in thought thereby to return 
to VercelU, and that on certain conditions and guaran- 
tees, and peradventures in this way, and in that way, 
he might be induced to consider — and so forth — to 
desert Dolcino and make our cause his own. But he 
is committed to nothing. 

Raineri. 
This defection would cure all. But remember we 
have no leader. 

Bishop. 
If I were but younger by a ten-year; or if this 
poor flesh did not so fret and chafe the spirit ! As 
it is, I can but give you an old man's counsel. 

Arboreo. 

And what need we more? for under whom shall 

we be more at unity than such a father ? If you will, 

be our head, we will be as your body to obey you. 

{To the others) Will you not make your voices mine? 

All. 
We will, we dp. 
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Bishop. 

I am but an old man, a nothing, a mere point in 
any warlike dimension. Yet if I can serve as a 
centre to keep you all in a true circumference — well, 
very well. I can be but the spider to sit crafty in 
the middle of the web, while you all act at the 
extremities. Do you take me so ? 

GUIDO. 

We take you for our father and leader, and hence- 
forth we will bury all differences in our devotion to 
you. 

Bishop. 

Then if I am to be your unworthy leader, let me 
begin by putting all in amity. Francesco, stand forth. 
Is that cloud still upon your brow ? 

Francesco. 
I know of no cloud, unless it reflects upon me 
from my brother; but here is my hand. 

SiMONE. 

And here is mine; but let him provoke me no 
more with his injustice. 

GuiDO (to Raineri). 
Raineri, if I spoke bitterly to you just now, it was 
out of the soreness of my own heart. 
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Raineri. 
And that being gone, there is no more bitterness 
in mine. 

Bishop. 

This goodly beginning warms my heart. In this 
affection grows our cause strong. And now to action, 
for while we tarry the foe makes head. Raineri, you 
shall lead our trusty friends of Novara ; Simone, you 
our Vercellese. The rest we will settle in loving 
conference. Marcello, come you by my side, and I 
will give you my answer as we go along. 

\Exeunt Bishop, Lords, and Attendants followed 
by acclamations from the crowd. 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. — Between Trivero and Dolcino's Second 
Camp on Mount Zebello. An outpost of the Bishop 
of VercelWs army. The landscape deep in snow. 
Snow falling lightly at intervals. A Sentinel 
pacing to and fro. 

Sentinel (jpeers into the distance). 
I can see nothing of him ; he should be returned 
ere this. I pray now he be not gone his last rounds, 
for 'twas a lusty comrade, though merry at times ! 
Well, if he be dead, I'll bewail him ; if I can find 
myself anywhere to do it ! For here is a man neither 
above nor below ; nor on the land, nor i' the sea, nor 
i' the air ; but i' the midst of the snow ! Plainly, I 
am a voice crying in the wilderness ! If my young 
comrade come not soon, to tell me whose voice I be, 
I am a lost man altogether ! 

\A Voice without, heard singing: 
O do not bid me not to roam 

Into the world afar ! 
For some must bide at home — at home. 
And some must to the war ! 

Sentinel. 
That's his voice returning. Now shall I learn 
where I am. 

86 
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Enter Second Sentinel. 
Second Sentinel. 

I mistook you for a snow-heap at first ! Lest there 
should not be enough, I have brought a little more 
in with me. 

First Sentinel. 

Give me your hand, that I may know the feel of 
my own again ! but 'twas a pity you came back, for I 
was even about to go about to lament you ; and now 
is some good grief wasted ! But be all quiet in our 
part ? Stand all to their posts ? 

Second Sentinel. 

Yea; for they stand all like posts; till the snow 
comes and buries 'em ! They should have some ado 
to run away ! 

First Sentinel. 

Ay, ay, we be men o' war. We stand to it. We 
keep all quiet, so we do ! 

Second Sentinel. 
Why, you hoary piece of quietness, you, 'tis as 
much as you can do, if you keep your own tongue 
quiet ! 

First Sentinel. 
You are young, you are young ! therefore take it 
from me it is so. For I heard a great lord talking to 
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another lord in the camp the other day, and he said : 
"You may tell the bishop," he said, "all's quiet in 
this part." Then they nodded their heads, so I knew 
they spake wisely. 

Second Sentinel. 

A witty lord, to kill us all so quietly from his tent. 
And truly we may be said to die in our beds ! You 
may count us by the hundred, like dead flies, between 
this and Trivero ! We lie soft, and there's no charge 
for a winding-sheet ! (Angelus sounds in the distance.) 
Must they chime over us too ! These bells are as 
witty as a lord, to bury us so comfortably from a 
distance ! though their wit's a little cracked too, 
since the heretics had a wrench at them ! What, 
comrade, melting again ? 

First Sentinel. 

Ay, for it minds me o' my wife's tongue ! It hath 
just that same little crack in it ! Click, clack ; click, 
clack, will she go, like a cricket on the hearth, till 
you hear nothing else in the house. Now the wind 
carries the sound aside a little. That's she gone 
out of doors — clickety, clack ! — for she is ever 
neighbourly, you know. {Bell ceases^ Now she is 
gone indoors again. I thank heaven she be not 
here, or this silence would kill her! 
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Second Sentinel. 
Never fear her, comrade; she would kill the 
silence first. I think Dolcino shall be doing a 
little in that way soon. When he's silent for three 
days it means mischief! 

First Sentinel. 
Ay, I can hear him roaring o' nights. But he can 
do us no harm. We hold him fast ! 

Second Sentinel. 
Alack, poor neighbour! His wits ha' lost their 
way i' the snow ! 

First Sentinel. 
Trust me for that ! for I heard a gentleman in the 
camp say we had him in the toils ; he was a lion, he 
said, and we had him in the toils; we held all the 
passes, he said, and he could not get out ! — But what 
meant he by " toils " ? 

Second Sentinel. 
Why, our labours, comrade, to be sure — which we 
are like to have for our pains ! And for the rest : 
'Tis come to a pretty pass, 
If a lion be held by an ass ! 
Guard the passes ! Mind you not how this lion, find- 
ing his skin itch a little, leapt from the Bare Rock 
hither? The peaks were nothing to him; he took 
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them one by one at a leap! And being here, he 
did, if I dream not, swoop down the other day while 
we were asleep and kill a cool hundred or two of our 
fellows ! — And carried off as many prisoners ! — And 
as much booty as would feed him a month — Though 
that's no matter either ; for a heretic wants no food ; 
he thrives on starvation ! . 

First Sentinel. 
Now that's wonderful, comrade ! But be his men 
all lions too ? 

Second Sentinel. 
When they be not lionesses — and that's worse ! 

First Sentinel. 
Now, by the Virgin, comrade, but that's curious ! 
for this one had not the look of it i 

Second Sentinel. 
This one ! what one ? You have ever your head 
where your heels should be. 

First Sentinel. 
Ay, to be sure! but look you, though I be as 
brave a soldier as any, we all have our declensions ; 
now sometimes when my wife — 

Second Sentinel. 
If you bring her up again — 
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First Sentinei,. 

Nay, she's nought to do with the matter, though 
she elbowed her way into it. — But advance thy voice 
a little more this way, for I would not even the air 
should hear me. 'Twas the evening before last — 

Second Sentinel. 
Will the tale be a lorlg one ? 

First Sentinel. 

No, for he was only a little way off when I first 
saw him. I was standing here, as it might be ; and 
you were gone — as it might be now — and there I saw 
him, as I say, a little way off, coming down the 
pass — 

Second Sentinel. 
Who, who, who, I say ? 

First Sentinel. 

A lion or a heretic ; though he never roared. He 
might ha' been my son i' the parable — if ever I'd had 
a son. 

Second Sentinel. 

Was he so like ? And so he came upon you ? 

First Sentinel. 
Now how could you tell that? For as I was 
making ready my bowels of compassion to fall upon 
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his neck, he stops suddenly, wi' his legs- so shaking 
and his arms so quavering, and looks me beseech- 
ingly up in the face — for all the world like a poor 
dog that fears to be beaten ! 

Second Sentinel. 

And whined for mercy, I doubt not; and then 
you stuck your pike into him — 

First Sentinel. 

As I am your valiant comrade, he spake not a 
word J yet he said he was starving if ever a poor dog 
did. So I gave him a piece of bread I had about 
me, and he lay down and died a' gnawing it ! 

Second Sentinel. 

So all ends happily, after all. — Good neighbour, 
how it moves him ! — You were ever soft-witted, a 
little pitiful, as they say. But cheer up; you shall 
'brue your pike in blood yet! — 

Some die and are buried at home — ^at home. 

But some be slain in war ! 
\Church bells in the distance sound as for an 
alarm. 

First Sentinel. 

Let your voice stand to its arms, comrade. This 
may mean some new quietness ! 
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Enter fugitives of the Bishop of Vercelli's army, flying 
in confusion, and exeunt, crying out : The here- 
tics, the heretics ! Save yourselves, save your- 
, selves ! 

Second Sentinel. 
Comrade, this is a matter much imports me. I 
must see what they would be about ! \Going. 

First Sentinel. 
But we be set here to keep the peace. Best stay 
and die quietly. 

Second Sentinel. 

Why, so I would ; but my legs are so full of courage 
that they run away with me. They burn to meet the 
foe ; they will scarce wait to say adieu ! \Runs off. 

Enter other fugitives and pass across the stage, crying 
out : The heretics are on us ! the heretics are 
on us ! 

First Sentinel. 
I am a braver man than he, and therefore my legs 
burn the more strongly to carry me off. I would the 
witty lord were here to tell me what to do. Ha, old 
warrior, thou hast hit it ! I'll away to the camp and 
ask him ! [Huns off. 
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Scene II. ^ — A part of the Sella di Stavello near 
Mount Zebello. Field of Battle. The foreground 
and the slopes near at hand are covered with groups 
of dead. 

Enter Dolcino and Salamone. 

DOLCINO. 

Too rash, too rash, Salamonfe ! 
Look on these dead ; when that I gave them you, 
They lived. What answer may you render then, 
When I shall ask them back 1 

Salamone. 

If I was rash. 
It was an ardour worthy of the end — 
Which by those means was won. 

Dolcino. 

So calls one fault 
Another in excuse ; and that in turn 
Another too. Shall these for vengeance call 
And call in vain ? Go on at once ; give order 
That all the prisoners die ! 

Salamone. 

What, all ? Women and children too ? 
I am not soft, and yet — 
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DOLCINO. 

All, all, all, all ! 
No words ; go on at once; your speed in this 
Atone your fault ! \^Exii Salamone. 



It is not day and yon is not the sun ; 

For he were shamed to spread his light in heaven 

O'er such a scene ! It must be dismal night, 

And this some dream that in a flash, a point 

Concenter'd, leaves in the remembrant brain 

The sense of sleepless woe ! O, you wild winds. 

Will you not rise and sweep in tempest down, 

To swamp this dreadful stillness with your blasts ? 

Or you dumb lying shapes, rise up, re-form ; 

Alter this horrid silence, which yet shrieks : 

" We died for you ; this morning we were men. 

And now we rot " — so shrill they in my ears, 

While each lies cold and hard as any stone. 

Dead for my thought ! — 

For some distemper'd atom in my brain. 

Which fancy stirr'd ! — 

Poor things, poor men ! — If they would call for pity. 

Then burning tears, with passion all suffused. 

Should rain so from my eyes that e'en their torment 

Should of its straining thirst be satisfied, 

And solace brood like a refreshing dew 

Even o'er the wide monotonousness of hell. 
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But pity ask they none ; but with dry eyes 
In aimless tension stretched, outglaring grief, 
Look with such teeming gaze, as if the host 
Of all the dead who ever died on earth, 
Unbosom'd from the spacious consciousness, 
Did in that vision live, and voiceless so. 
Made the drear desolation of my soul 
The home of one vast cry : " It is the law ; 
" We are the clay beneath the feet of love ; 
" We are the dark within the bright of hope ; 
" It is the law." 

The law ! 'tis as the sound 
Of some vast wave that sucks my darkling soul 
Up from night's lowest vortex to the light 
Of the wide heavens restored. It is the day ; 
And yonder is the sun ; and now I see 
It is the light of love, and zenith'd there 
It streams in a consuming fire from heaven, 
Until it meets this dross of earthliness ; 
Which, shuddering, from the lucid splendour shrinks. 
Nor can resist nor flee — nor yet avails 
That righteous glow, blazing with purity, 
To kindle into flame that dustliness : 
Which irks it so, that, with a lust divine. 
Tormented and tormenting, in the stress 
Of its great yearning stemm'd, it melts and flows 
In blood, blood, blood, blood, blood ! 

Stoop down ye heavens. 
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And with new eyes as in a scroll re-writ, 

I'll read the darkly-changed sense of things ; 

AH contraries confounded ; love turn'd hate ; 

Pity made justice ; mercy ruthlessness. 

Then cruel be my kind; forth vengeance speed, 

And deep compassion burst in fellest deed ! [Exit. 

Scene III. — Doldno's second camp on Mount Zebello. 
Enter Guards, with Men, Women and Children 
as prisoners. 

First Guard. 

There's no end to it ! First were they, to be taken 

in J then must they be brought out ; and now are 

they to be taken to ward again. I wish some knew 

their mind better ! {To prisoners) Come on with you ! 

A Woman {sinking down). 
O sir, I beseech you let me rest a little ! Where 
can you be taking us ? And your looks so black too ! 

Another Woman. 
Good soldiers, let these little ones move you ! 
They drop for very hunger and weariness, and I have 
no strength left to carry them. 

First Guard. 
Keep your lamentings for better need. Do you 
think we have no mouths of our own to fill? Up 
with you, I say ! 

G 
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Second Guard. 

Well, talk no more, but on with them to the prison. 
'Tis our orders. 

[Exeunt Guards driving on prisoners. 

Enter Longing, Salamgne, Margaret 
and Attendants. 

Longing {to Salamgne). 

You cannot move me. 

The message was precise, but being deliver'd. 

Your duty ends. 

Salamgne. 
But know you what you do ? 

Longing. 

If I had done this thing, then endlessly, 
My soul had fear'd ; now if it be to die 
'Twere happier than to stay. 

Enter Dglcino. 
Dglcino. 
Longino, is it done ? and yet methinks, 
Mine eyes did see a miserable crowd, 
Men, women, children, with imploring hands 
Uplifted, and methinks mine ears did hear 
Groans and wild shrieks and wails for " mercy, mercy," 
Where mercy shall be none. 
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LONGINO. 

The blame be mine. 

DOLCINO. 

Why then, not done — not silenCe as I hoped — 

But I must bleed afresh ! 

I fear you have not plainly understood ; 

Ran not the message plain : — " excepting none ? " 

LONGINO. 

It seem'd some other than Dolcino spoke, 
And therefore did I dare to disobey, 
Until the true Dolcino came. 

DOLtiiN'o. 

You dared ! 
You dared ! Shall plain commands be disobey'd 
And no one rue ? not though it were my friend, 
Dear as myself. 

Margaret. 
Oh I must speak or choke ! 

Dolcino {to Margaret). 

Plead you no prayer ; for every' i^Ofd ytiu speak 
Is as a dagger thrust into my heart. — 
You are all hard^ Think you I feel no pain ? 
But justice must be stern. , 
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Salamone. 

Let me still urge 
Some bounds of reason in it. Slay the men, 
But let the others go. 

DOLCINO. 

T have spoke with you ! 
The men would do no deeds but for the women ; 
And infancy to manhood most appeals ; 
Therefore the sin is theirs and they shall die. 

Longing. 
Say they are guilty, shall they die unheard ? 

DOLCINO. 

No more of that ! There is some foolish chord 
Throbs in me still which sight of them might stir. 
Speak no man to me more ! Who whispers, dies ! 
Here I command, and I will be obey'd. 

Longing. 
Think me already dead, but I will plead 
'Gainst that false angel that usurps your breast. 
Then when your better angel shall return, 
I shall live truly in your memory. 

Margaret (to Dolcing). 
Put off that look, unspoken stay the word 
Upon your lips — or if it pass their guard 
Direct it upon me ! I must speak now, 
Or womanhood were falseness. 
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DOLCINO. 

Ay, most false ; 
To bring me low when you should prop me up. 

Margaret. 
I will bear even this — yet it is true ; 
False to myself that I so coldly plead. 

DOLCINO. 

I do not hear thee ; only from the earth 
There comes the sound of something pitiful. 

Margaret. 
No word of pity ! but ray prayers be wings 
About the thought of justice in your soul, 
To waft it true. 

DOLCINO. 

Ha ! here some ambush lurks ! 
For when did justice through a woman speak ? 

Margaret. 
It is most just these helpless ones should die, 
Who urged unconsciously these men's misdeeds. 

DOLCINO. 

You think some sudden thrust shall stir me — know 
My sentence stands and was dehberate. 

Margaret. 
Let it still stand, but let me add the word 
That shall enlarge its scope. 
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DOLCINO. 

I will not hear 
That word ; for I suspect all you may say. 

Margaret 

If wrongly I should urge, sTispect me then. 

Shall justice be for some and not for all ? 

Shall the most guilty 'scape ? Therefore be just ; 

Lo ! here my proferr'd bosom, framed like theirs 

To foster men, but to betray them too ; 

For I have been where guilty slaughter was, 

And I have urged it on to wicked deeds. 

Then, if you will, pierce them, but pierce me too — 

Me first, me guilty, kneeling at their head, 

Then them in turn, and then — then, if thou canst. 

The little children lying on their breasts ! — 

O I can plead no more, my voice is lost ; 

But I will never cease to clasp your feet, 

And it may be my speechless thought shall rise. 

And move you dumbly so. 

DOLCINO. 

What have you done ? — 
Longino, live they still, is it too late ? 
Give them some food, then send them all away. 
Out of my sight, where I can reach them not. 
Longino, do you hear? all, all I say. 

\Exit Longino. 
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{To the others.) 
You think that I relent 1 O no, no, no ! 
But there's a point not to be overborne, 
And if this thing were done, it were to see 
The bright point ever quivering in that breast ! 
So justice fails ! and yet, I think, were you 
The judges here and if you saw that sight, 
Your hearts had fail'd you too. — The cause is pled ; 
Go all of you ; why do you stay to see 
That futile thing Dolcino has bejcome 
When he's no more himself? 

[Exeunt all but Dolcino and Margaret. 

Margaret. 

He is himself! 
My tears have purged the sword of justice clear. 
And now it shines untarnish'd in your hand. 

Dolcino. 
A film is o'er mine eyes and my hands grope. 
Too faint to hold a sword ; some fever'd tide, 
On which my tossing soul was swept away, 
Is now at ebb, and in your rescuing arms 
It leaves me childish weak. 

Margaret. 

Rest safely there. 

DoLCiKa 
Breathe the sweet heavens again? 
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Margaret. 
Lean full on me, for joy, they say, makes strong, 
And mine uplifts me like a god ; come on, 
Come slowly on. \Exeunt. 

Scene IV. — The Sella di Stavello. A desolate place 
on the hill-side near Dolcino's Camp. In one part 
are rocks forming a kind of natural grotto. 

Enter Salamone and Marcello. 

Salamone. 
You have the letter ? 

Marcello. 
I have, my lord. 

Salamone. 
I know you have. But this comes not so well 
After the first. Knowing I broke with them, 
They'll think this but a ruse. If they misdoubt. 
Can you resolve them ? 

Marcello. 
I can, my lord. 

Salamone. 
Well, not so loud ! for if Dolcino came 
We should look strange. 

Marcello. 
I watch'd for that and vouch him far from here. 
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Salamone. 
That's not enough. How if your way be stopp'd, 
You robb'd perhaps ? 

Marcello. 
My lord, 'tis all foreseen. 

Salamone. 
Foreseen ! Is all so easy? You tools know not 
The hardness in these things ! — ^And still you loiter? — 
I will not have you speak ! — Go, go, I say, 
And turn not back this time though I should call ! 

[Marcello is going. 
Marcello ! [Marcello turns, 

I did it but to try you. Go ! 

\Exit Marcello hy pathway over rocks at back. 

Salamone. 
Why did hp call me rash, and why do I, 
For a slight hasty word, meditate that 
Which sole advantage scarce had driven me to ? 
His fortunes veer, and as they daily dwindle, 
Advantage lures me from the other side. 
And fast behind throng famine and disease 
To bid me not delay. Yet if he's near. 
There lives such power in his kingly glance 
That it subdues me, makes me his, so far 
That if an impious hand but aim'd at him 
My naked sword should leap to beat it back, 
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Warding his life at peril of my own. 

Yet on all this, come but a subtle word, 

It works upon me so, he not being by, 

That I once more must traffic with his foes 

And make his life my hazard ! 

Am I so Judas-like ? O rare summation 

To be indited on a princely tomb, 

Were epitaphs writ true : " This fellow here 

" Plotted against his master ; then, for shame, 

" 'Gainst his own interest served him." — Well, so far. 

This cries his conscience quits. — " But afterwards," — 

Note me this fine-touch'd conscience — " afterwards, 

" Because his vanity -was hurt, betray'd him." 

It looks too monstrous so. There's some nice string 

In that fine net-work which we call our souls. 

Whose clear vibration should resolve the doubt, 

Could we but see it ! Meanwhile — we are what we are. 

And there the question stays. \Exit, 

Enter Pacificus. 

Pacificus. 

He came not here and this unwonted use 
Makes more my dim foreboding of some ill. 
It is not sorrow, for I think my heart 
Could take on it the sorrow of the world, 
And live with it as an affianced bride, 
If others might look glad, — but there is that 
In the wide comprehension of his eye 
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Which spreads in darkening circles round my soul ; 

Yet if I question it, it seems a glass 

Which only flings me back myself; and then 

I see thee as thou art, Pacificus ! 

A creature weaker than the meanest are 

To help. Yet if thou could'st but comfort him ! 

If thou could'st but a little comfort him ! \Exit. 

Enter Margaret. 
Margaret. 
Lag not, dull feet, as if my heavy heart 
Did weigh you down ; hath not my dear lord oft 
With weajier feet his anguish'd thought impress'd 
Upon these senseless stones ? which I as oft 
Have weeping reperused, as though my tears. 
Washing the ground where his sad steps had been. 
Could purge away that agony — but now 
A fire is in my brain which sears my eyes, 
Forbidding them to weep, and in my ear 
Voices which seem to sound from my own breast 
Re-iterate the end. 

Enter Longing. 
Longing. 
Came not Dolcino here ? Methought I foUow'd 
Close on his stpps. 

Margaret. 

Only himself is here. 
His presence fills the void of this w?iste place, 
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And merely in the shadow of his thought 
Are we quite lost. 

LONGINO. 

Be sure this cloud shall pass. 
These moods in such a nature may have sway, 
But cannot master it. 

Margaret. 
Touch not his nature ! — That's beyond all proof ! — 
Or never see me more. O when a soul 
As white as his with the world's vileness strives, 
It is not sullied to the thing it meets, 
But by its pureness makes that foulness plain 
And issues one despair ! 

Longing. 
Forgive your friend, 
Who aim'd not thus, but being sad himself. 
Thought out of his full heart to comfort you. 
There is an exaltation in your face 
Which carried me away — and yet it soars 
Too high a flight for joy. 

Margaret. 
It is all one ! 
We only dread those ills we apprehend ; 
But when they come most welcome do they come, 
As being no more to dread. Have I not oft. 
From troublous sleep awaked, in the dim morn 
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Seen spectral warriors pass to battle forth, 
And with them sent my trembling woman's fears ? 
Then in between with sounds more dreadful lived : 
The moans of children crying out for bread, 
The sobs of women wailing for their slain ? — 
Till fewer came those spectral faces back, 
And I with bitter tears have watch'd for dawn ? 
And now these alternations take the hues 
Of one impending doom, and I can see — 

LONGINO. 

What ? for suspense were harder to endure. 

Margaret. 
Nothing. I think, the end. It is no matter : 
A womanish fancy ! How distraught was I 
To chide you then when most I needed you — 
I think I chided you ? 

Longing. 
I heard your love 
Cry out in anguish and mine answer'd it. 

Margaret. 
I think indeed you love me ; yet it soothes 
To have assurance of the thing we know. 
Then humour me to say it once again. 

Longing. 
To coldly say " I love you," were to shame 
The heart's true speech ! 
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Margaret. 

Yet you have said it ! 
O helpful sound ! — But are you very sure ? 
For there are many steadfast souls have loved, 
Who for some plea, some fancied taint of honour, 
Have at the test drawn back. 

Longing. 

Have you so known me ? 
It is your grief utters itself in this 
And not your trust. 

Margaret. 
That's infinite, but goes 
So far ! to death perhaps — 

Longing. 

Too brief a limit 
If faithful service there should find its term. 
And not serve on hereafter. 

Margaret. 

Very brief. 
Yet love itself fears to demand too much 
When nothing is denied. 

Longing. 

Wound me not so ; 
For what that is which hurts you to endure 
Rives me to think ! 
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Margaret. 



Then you'd give all ? 
No reservation, none? 

Longing. 

None, none, you know ! 

Margaret. 

O yes, I know. I do but play with words. 

But for " hereafter " friend, it hath a sound 

Makes us poor women giddy. It is too dim ; 

It lies beyond our scope ; which is to tend 

Our treasure like a child to the last sigh. 

Then smile awhile with patience — but with " death " 

I'd play a little, being as it is a word. 

Death is a nothing, it is not itself; 

A blank, taking the hues of good or ill 

As it is usher'd in. For say Dolcino 

Fell in the heat of battle, at one stroke. 

Ceasing from noble passion into rest — 

Or in my arms from sleep to deeper sleep 

On gentler breathings passing so laid down 

The sickness miscall'd life— were this not well ? 

Longing. 

It may be so. I answer not your words. 
But rather some wild hunger in your eyes, 
That seek— I know not what ! 
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Margaret. 

But what if he — 
As in this crossing life the warp pf fate 
So mars the woof of hope — what if my lord, 
Wounded, alone, in hands of cruel foes 
Drew out his tortured life — were this so well ? 

Longing. 
O rather trust that our incessant prayers, 
Threading their flight along the paths of hope, 
Shall be as wings to bear him scatheless on 
Against the toils of fate ! 

Margaret. 

Yet were prayers vain, 
You'd freely give your life ? 

Longing. 

The meanest soldier 
That on a cold command yields up his breath 
Hath done so much. 

Margaret. 

And to how small a profit ! 
For when we think this little life away. 
The next one cheapens it and makes it seem 
Blanker than death. Then if you give mere life, 
You give what's of no value to yourself. 
To gain as little vantage for your friend j 
Whom death might comfort more. 
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LONGINO. 

I am as one 
Who walks at dawn when light and dark contend, 
Yet both uncertainly. Where is the life 
Which greatest love can lay down for a friend, 
Save that which, nursed upon a flickering breath, 
Hangs in unstable poise of fear and hope ? — 
Which if he lose, he loses fear indeed, 
But yields up hope as well ! 

Margaret. 

There's such a life ! 
Not that which in ourselves is hope and fear. 
But that to which these cling — the constant aim 
Towards which their everlasting current sets 
To compass it with love inviolate — 
There, there's true life ! which could you bear to take. 
Torn from the bleeding fibres of your heart. 
To your own bitter loss, and set it there 
Where it is safe from malice of its foes, 
While you do live henceforward with remorse — 
That were a sacrifice to grace a king, 
Worthy yourself ! 

Longing. 

Now do you ope a door 
Wherein my thought forebodes a dreadful thing 
Which yet it fears to shape ! 

H 
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Margaret. 

Are you so faint ? 
Yet I bethink me of a woman once, 
When hope was gone and dying lay her lord, 
And nearer drew the foe — who dared in thought 
To nerve her trembling hand for such a deed. 
Why do you look at me ? It was not I — 
For see how cold and passionless I am. 
Besides, I think this happen'd long ago. 
Though were I her and he I loved lay there, 
Myself might do the same. For look, even now, 
As in a dream I seem to see her stand 
With sword uplifted, terrible at muse 
Over her dying love, prepared to strike — 
But when she looks upon his face she dares not, 
So like a statue stays 1 Then comes there one. 
Who swore he loved her well, and from her hands. 
Too feeble, takes the sword — 

LONGINO. 

Like this, like this ! 
To pull her from that deadly threshold back. 
It is my love that calls you back again 
To the sweet light ! O hear me, let me speak ; 
And while my touch shall cool your fever'd veins, 
I'll reason gently with you how this thing 
May never be — 
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Margaret. 

It is not yet to be ; 
It is already come ! Ay, hold my hands, 
For I will have you swear ! Hark, do you hear 
Those dreadful sounds adown the valley borne ? 
And see you not — eyes, strain your worst to look ! — 
See you not where he lies before my feet. 
Pale, pale, my lord, as the dim. drifted snow. 
And his scarce-breathing lips as cold as death ? 
But there's no time to warn them. — Are you not moved ? 
I did not think to have to plead like this. 
No, no, you shall not speak, but with my passion 
Let me infect you so, that you shall do 
What only madness can ere it awakes 
And would too late forget ! Quick, quick, I say ! 
Or they'll be here and still the thing undone ! 
I think you never loved me ! 
No, no, I will unsay those dreadful words 
Here at your knees ! O you shall swear to do it. 
Or I will ne'er go hence ! 

LONGINO. 

When reason parts, 
Extremes are as the mean. You being lost. 
All else be naught to me. Then if it come. 
This chance — as I pray not ! — yet if it come, 
I'll swear to meet it so ! 
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Margaret. 

How strange are dreams, 
Which stretch their shadows on to waking day ! 
Is it dark yet ? 

Longing. 
It tends to dusk, but still 
The air is light. 

Margaret. 
I thought it had been dark. 
But now all clears again. How fixed you look ! 
There is some human trouble on your face 
Belongs not here. 

Longing. 
Shall I not take you home ? 

, Margaret. 

Nay, nay, no hand ; 
You must not think I grope. Do you not see 
This is some under-world and you a ghost 
But just arrived ? Look not so earthly-sad ; 
We ghosts are merry, once the heart-beat's o'er, 
That's why we flit so light ! Come on poor shade ; 
I'll lead you through the fields of Asphodel ! 

\Exeunt. 
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Scene V. — Dolcino's Camp en Mount Zebello. Night- 
fall. As the scene opens. Voices from without are 
heard singing: 

Sancta Maria, ora a 
Pro nobis peccatoribus ; 
Nunc et in hora 
Mortis nostrae. 

Pacificus. Soldiers in the service <j/^Salamone 
carousing. The Soldiers hustle Pacificus and 
pretend to offer him wine. 

First Soldier. 

So coy, Pacificus ? Do you give us the cold 
shoulder, do you turn from us ? Fie, brotherkin, fie 
ladykin, fie, fie ! 

Second Soldier. 

O sweet Pacificus, come to my arms ! Nay, I will 
not be repulsed ! I do love thee so that I must e'en 
embrace thee ! Art thou not my brother ? If thou 
would'st but stand still I would fall upon thy breast ! 

[^Falls down. 

Enter Marcello. 

Marcello. 

You apes, you dolts, must you make an uproar on 
this evening of all others ? What, you would bring 
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the general upon us ? To your tents and sleep. You 
shall have dancing enough to-morrow. 

\Exeunt soldiers. 
You are too patient with them, Master Pacificus. 

Pacificus. 
I love them for it ; for they mean it nothing but 
brotherly. 

Marcello. 

Rough brothers ! But there are rougher behind. 

Pacificus. 
Whom mean you and whence should they come ? 

Marcello. 

Master Leanness and Madam Starvation and all 
the diseases their sons and daughters. But I waste 
time. \E,xit. 

Enter Margaret as in trance. 

Margaret. 
Pacificus ! 

Pacificus. 
Is it her voice ? 

Margaret. 
I have stole forth to see you, 
Who are the only creature like myself 
In this rough, human world. 
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Pacificus. 

Such words to me ? 

Margaret. 
Approach me near. The care upon your cheek 
Tells me that once I suffer'd ; but now grief 
Touches me only as a thing remote, 
Seen but not felt. Where I have been I know not ; 
But I have seen what, if I could have grieved, 
Had made me suffer then ! 

Pacificus. 

I am all wonder ! 

Margaret. 
Put trivial wonder down and turn to me 
Your spirit's pure attent ; for that I saw 
Mocks mortal sense. Methought this outspread earth. 
As at the awful close of its last strife. 
One field of carnage lay. No soul there lived : 
But space on space did that vast plain up-heave, 
Each way to the extreme horizon's bound, 
Blood-red, the dreadful harvest of its slain ! 

Pacificus. 
Could you see this and live ? 

Margaret. 

Prepare to hear 
How this was quickly changed ; for as I look'd, 
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Expectance of some presence fiU'd the air, 
And in the interspace, with quivering wings, 
Light, like an angel, grew. His feet touch'd earth ; 
Which then with swift irradiance of her flowers, 
Through all her borders smiled ; but his calm eyes, 
Drawing the glowing zenith to one gaze, 
Ray'd forth a silent music that was peace ! 
Peace in high heaven, and in the earthly bounds 
Peace — and the whole wide universe was peace ! 
Why do you kneel ? 

Pacificus. 
Because you breathe that peace. 
And this is holy ground 1 

Margaret. 
O, the deep awe 
Of such a hush sprung from such agony, 
Enwraps me still ; so that I speak and move 
As in a sunder'd world. If by clear faith 
You there have enter'd too, let your heart feel, 
But your lips silence keep. 

Pacificus. 

I have no heart 
To speak of this. 

Margaret. 
But, dear Pacificus, 
Ere that to-morrow come when I shall wake 
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And be once more of earth, go to my lord ; 
Approach him as my unknown missioner ; 
Speak as for me, yet only be yourself ; 
And of your tender stedfastness infuse 
Some comfort in his soul. 

Pacificus. 

Unworthy me 
For such a trust ! 

Margaret. 
In token you'll do this. 
Fear not to kiss my hand. I am a thing 
Weak as yourself. If I seem more, it is 
The shadow in my soul of that high thought 
Wherein awhile I live. \Exit Margaret. 

Enter DoLCiNO, Longing and Salamone. 
Pacificus. 
One side I seem to walk with her in light, 
The other holds all gloom. Their faces speak 
A darkening tale even ere their lips confer. 
He must not see me now. [Retires. 

Dolcino. 
Thus far the soldier speaks, but now as friends, 
Since I would have you know my very mind. 
Think of to-morrow thus : that there's no mean. 
Nothing to be repair'd ; but if we lose, 
All's lost ; and if I seem to aagur ill, 
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Let it not sway o'er-much ; only my heart, 
Out of its love and utter trust in you, 
Vents itself thus. 

Salamone (apart). 

What trick of feeling's this ? 
I thought myself all steel'd to do my worst, 
Yet now, when Fortune woos me openly, 
Some qualms of honour rise. Who slays a babe ? 
And what's he more that trusts his nakeid side 
To a false friend ? Yet if he is to fail — 
As is most like — ^how harmless then were treason. 
Which but prevents his fall a little while 
And sets me on. O honourable traitor, 
Who will'st the end yet would'st the means reject ! 
Art thou so nice ? Then nought remains but this : 
To save him 'gainst himself! 

Longing {to Dolcino). 

What moves him so ? 

Dolcino. 
He's full already of his part. 

Salamone. 

You say 
My station's on the right, and there the key 
Of the whole battle lies ? 
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DOLCINO. 



You pierce them there, 
And hold, so long, our battle in your hand. 
Longino on the left stands firm \ myself 
Midway, prepared tp help you one or both. 

Salamone. 
Dolcino, 

It were not well — let some one else be there ! 
I say it were not well you trusted me ! 

Let Marcus there command. He's bold-^-and true ! 

\. . 
Dolcino. 

Not Marcus nor another. He shall go, 
But under you. He's needle to his trust, 
But wavers, left to lead. 

Salamone. 
Let me to-day 
Fight near you — at your side — beneath your eye ; 
Let me, I say — and after — why then, after. 
Who knows what chance may come ? 

Dolcino. 

I/ay all on me. 
I read you like a book, and in those fears 
Confirm my trust. And, brief, Salamonfe, 
If I have ever seem'd to hint reproach. 
Be all forgiven in this : that I now use you 
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As if I put my right hand forth and leant 
Upon my second self. 

Salamone (apart). 

It is too black ! 
I'll not go forward in it. Will I not, 
Poor fool ? O all you villains of the world, 
See that you set no bounds to villany ! 
Halt not midway upon those slippery banks. 
But in its deep-down waters bury you ; 
For now I see your recompense is this : 
Still to go further and be damn'd in it. 
I am o'er the brink and I must make the leap. 
Though there perdition lie ! [Exit. 

Longing. 
A sword that frets the scabbard ! 

DOLCINO. 

He's much changed. 
I've watched him oft of late and seen him check 
That fierce impatience that was born in him 
To more reflective use. My word upon it, 
To-morrow proves my trust. 

Longing. 

Shall I stay on 
And help you here? 
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DOLCINO. 

Not now. Go and prepare. 
You shall best help me so. \Exit Longing. 

Now that he's gone, 
My heart, unstrung, sinks from its pitch and holds 
A lower tenour. What is this use, this wont 
Which keeps us to the petty touch of things, 
Like swimmers struggling in a shoreless sea 
When death is certain, and the more or less 
In coming silence lost ? So goes my friend 
On my employ, and yond poor sentinel 
For me his restless trudge keeps up and down. 
How weary does he look ! yet if I call'd him 
And bade him rest, for that the end were close. 
He'd change so much of his poor duty done 
For larger fear. Then uncorrected keep 
Thy way, poor soul ; I that foresee the end, 
And that to-morrow send thee to thy doom, 
Will leave thee happiest so ! 

Pacificus comes forward. 

DOLCINO. 

So thoughtful or so sad, Pacificus ? 

Pacificus. 
If I seem so, 
It is in part because I see you sad. 
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DOLCINO. 
Open your griefs and that may ease us both. 

Pacificus. 

What shall I say ? you do not understand 

How small a thing I am ; but when I share 

My crust of bread, or hush a wailing babe, 

Or through the still, deep night watch by the sick, 

I feel as if Love did it all through me, 

And I were wrapt in heavgn ! 

DOLCINO. 

I think you are. 
But where comes sadness in ? 

Pacificus. 

O yet it doth, 
To think I sit within such utter peace, 
Yet am too weak to succour those without, 
Or bring them in. So like a mountain grows 
The each-day thought of my unworthiness. 
And thereon grow I sad — You do not weep ? 
Hath my fault made you weep ? 

DOLCINO. 

Pacificus, 
You said you were in heaven, and methought 
Your voice came so to me ; then sometimes thence 
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Look down upon the turmoil where I am, 
And breathe a prayer for me. 

Pacificus. 

This is to try me ; 
And therefore, though I do not understand, 
As simply as I know you need it not. 
So the more often will I pray for you. 

DOLCINO. 

And, for my sake, add this : for this one night 
To rest, though it should keep you from your heaven. 
It may be that to-morrow calls for much. 
This shall be gentle penance for your sin. 

Pacificus. 
I will do so. 

DOLCINO. 

Part now, and on your way, 
Call up Longino, bid him come to me ; 
I'd speak with him once more. 

Pacificus. 

With feet all zeal, 
Most happy servant goes Pacificus. \Exit Pacificus. 

DOLCINO. 

Most gentle and most loving soul, farewell ! 
How tenderly, departing, sounds your voice, 
Like the last benediction breathed by friends 
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Over a dying man ; for here all ends. 

Too well I know to-morrow I must die. 

Relief how infinite ! but for the sense 

Of some dread pause in our mortality, 

Deeper than death, which must be pre-endured. 

Nor fear, nor hope, nothing that apprehends ; 

Last apathy of the departing will, 

Which ebbs as the mere loss of all we were 

And leaves us dust indeed ! 

Sleeps all in heaven, 
Or are there eyes regardant of this earth. 
Which, in this stealing glamour of the moon, 
Seems tended into peace ? delusion sweet ! 
Could but those airy rays bestead the mind 
As they be-steep the sense ; but now their glow 
Is but the sensual shadow filming o'er 
The void wherein imagination sees. 
In thought more clear than sense's palpable, 
Love, robed as light, within a silent sphere. 
Hold our poor dust in sway. Thrice-glorious light, 
Could this in stillest contemplation be. 
The end-all of itself ! still happier dust. 
From darkness quite unsummon'd ! — but this light 
To stoop down to the dust, this dust to yearn, 
Diffused with light, in that abhorred round, — 
Not to succeed in time, never to fail, 
Throughout the span of unendured thought — 
The plaything of intolerable Love — 
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O, at that thought, 

Finds my spent soul her limit, and breathes forth 

Her last renunciation ! yet, oh fool ! 

How think'st thou, being as nothing, to renounce ? 

This ever-fleeting phantom thou pursuest 

Is not thine aim, but Love's own end in thee. 

Used so, then flung away. Even so, O Love, 

My nothingness to some abysm cast down. 

Deeper than e'er abasement sounded yet, 

At thy most lowest threshold let me cease. 

Cold earth, receive me ; void, resume my spirit. 

And not one motion of the universe 

Attest by change Dolcino is no more ! 

Enter Longing. 
Longing. 
I break upon your thought ? 

DOLCINO. 

As sun through cloud ! 
Longing. 
You sent for me in haste, which must excuse 
This urgent coming. 

Dglcing. 
Did I send for you ? 

Longing. 
Unless .the message err'd, which even bred 
Some doubt in me that all might not be well. 
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DOLCINO. 

Nothing goes ill ; though our reluctant feet 
Oft tread by unknown pathways to their end. 
Holds quiet all the camp ? 

Longing. 

From end to end 
Deep sleep holds all, each resting on his arms. 
Yet, as I pass'd, methought I silent moved 
Within a solemn picture of your mind, 
Which even in sleep ruled all ; for there was none, 
But either from his murmur of your name. 
Or through some gesture of his life re-lived. 
Or trick of lip or eye, or a stern calmness 
More eloquent than all, as nature prompted 
His sleepi-obsessed soul — I say not one 
There was, who did not seem to press right on, 
A ghostly warrior, certain to your aim, 
In some weird shadowy field ; but what was strange — 
As oft in dreams will happen, when the mind 
Anticipates in thought the moving act — 
Their general sleep so counterfeiting death, 
It seem'd like tired children they lay hush'd, 
Cradled on earth but conversant with heaven. 
That shone on them attain'd. 

DOLCINO. 

Methinks that once 
I knew a man who would have scaled high heaven, 
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Yea, thought that heaven itself stretched forth a hand 
To his endeavour ; but when he thought he mounted, 
He fell a little lower than the dust, 
More weak than children are. 

Longing. 

There's something moves you. 
You are too far o'erspent ; will you not rest ? 

DOLCING. 

Full soon I think to rest, and therefore must 
Be the more wakeful now. 

Longing. 

May I not share 
At least your watch, not sharing in your thought, 
But brother to your love ? 

DOLCINO. 

Ever my heart 
Holds yours within its beat ! a bond more close 
Than brothers use ; so shall I have you still, 
Though bodily apart. 

Longing. 

You sent for me. 
And now you send me from you ; yet your eyes 
Still hold me yearningly in their regard, 
Until my own dissolve ; then, ere I go. 
Tell me at least that all's not ill with you. 
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DOLCINO. 
All is so well ; 'tis only night has come, 
When dearest friends, who think to meet at dawn. 
Clasp hands and say farewell ; and it may be 
That other dawns await us, other deeds 
Which we may yet achieve ; yet in the doubt. 
Since in this life we two may meet no more, 
Kiss me but once, Longino. — That embrace 
Seal all lips cannot utter ; no word more. 
For now with silence I must muse alone. 

{Exit Longing. 

Enter a Patrol and pass across the stage. 

Sentinel {without). 
Who goes there ? 

Patrol (without). 
Friends ! 

Sentinel (without). 
Pass, and all's well ! 

A Voice {further off, after an interval). 
All's well ! 

Another Voice (in the distance, after an interval). 
All's well ! 



ACT V. 

Scene I. — A spot near Doldnds Camp. 

DoLciNO and followers, Margaret, A Messenger 
from the battle. 

DOLCINO. 

I think you said " betray'd ? " 

Messenger. 
The thing was thus — 

DOLCINO. 

Be very calm. Speak to the point and brief. 

Messenger. 
Just as the battle closed, 
The soldiers that were with Salamone, 
As at some signal, turn'd their faces round 
And fronted us as foes. 

Margaret (aside). 
Now heart, be strong ; collect thyself to do 
What must be done ; there is no worst to learn ! 

DOLCINO. 

Turn'd these alone or were there others ? 
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Messenger. 

None. 
No single one of all that loved you moved ; 
But wedged with Marcus in a desperate ring, 
Died each upon your name. He lies there stark, 
One wound froln head to foot ; but ere he fell, 
Breathing his quenchless love into one look. 
He bade me bear it you and tell you all. 

Enter another Messenger. 

DOLCINO. 

Most enviable souls ! were I not dead, 
This had unmann'd me. 

(To second Messenger) 

Come you from the camp ? 

Seconb Messenger. 
There is no camp. 

All. 
No camp? 

Second Messenger. 

No souls, I mean, 
Of all were there. 

DOLCINO. 

Quick ! tell me all were slain. 
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Second Messenger. 
I saw no slain ; and I was set to watch. 
But there came some who ought to have been foes, 
And waved as they were friends ; and we waved too ; 
I know not why — but down the slope all ran, 
Men, women, little children, with glad shouts, 
And all embraced ; but then I look'd again. 
And all were gone ; but slain I did not see. 
Save one — if he were slain. 

DOLCINO. 

What mystery's this ? 

Second Messenger. 
Why, as I ran, — 

I scarce know why or whither, but I ran — 
I stumbled o'er the body, and there he lay, 
With arms outstretched — Faciiicus, I mean — 
And smiled a little — 'twas as if he slept. 
But I am daized ; there may have been some wOUndS, 
I know not — but he smiled. 

Enter a third Messenger. 

DOLCINO. 

Now almost 
Could I be happy, that these; trusting souls 
Lie not on me ! 

{To third Messenger) 

What's your misfortune j friend? 
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Third Messenger. 

Misfortune none ; but there's no time for words. 
Longino met and scatter'd all your foes j 
But now, as if they rose out of the ground, 
Fresh numbers seem to threat, so, without more, 
He begs you come. 

DOLCINO. 

Well spoke, and means — the end; 
Come friends, for I must lead you to your death ! 
\All crowd round Dolcino and Margaret, some 
kneeling and kissing their hands. Then exeunt 
Dolcino and MhROASLwr, followed by the rest 
shouting, 
To death ! To death ! 



Scene II. — A steep pass leading to the Sella di 
Stavello. Enter the Bishop of Vercelli on his 
mule, Arboreo, Guido dalla Torre, Raineri 
DI Montferrat, Francesco and Simone di 
COLOBiANO and other Lords, Knights, Gentletnen 
and Attendants. 

Bishop. 

This path must lead up into heaven, and before I 
get there I have some business to do on earth. Is it 
far yet to this same nest ? 
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A Gentleman. 
A half-hour's dimb, my lord, brings us there. 

Bishop. ' 

Then a moment's rest were fitting — I say a moment, 
no more — for I ride somewhat heavy and I would not 
overtire my poor beast. You may smile, but they 
have their feelings, they have their feelings. (To the 
Gentleman) But the birds, think you they will lie? 
What if they were to flit under our very hands ? 

Gentleman. 

They cannot be far off, for we know Dolcino to be 
wounded ; and for the two others they will not leave 
him. 

Bishop. 

There are some shall answer for it else. — Then to 
have him in my thoughts is to have him in my hand, 
and my thought is to deal with him tenderly. It 
shall be by fire, I think, but not too speedy. Alack, 
for this unchristian temper of mine ! It leads me 
ofttimes into a most untoward haste; and where 
haste comes in revenge slips out ! I would have 
said punishment ; did I say revenge ? 

A Gentleman. 
I think 'twas vengeance, my lord, or some such 
word. 
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Bishop. 

You took my meaning, you took my meaning ! for 
vengeance is divine, and what are we poor mortals 
that we should shrink from executing it ? But where 
is Salamone? 

A Gentleman. 

A little before we started, a sudden purpose 
seemed to sting him and he went forward alone. 
There was a something in his face as if his mind 
could not brook the body's delay, but must be 
already at its goal. 

Bishop. 

Ah! true falcon, impatient to circle that he may 
swoop at once. (To Gentleman) Said you not some 
of them were wounded ? 

Gentleman. 
We have it for certain that Dolcino himself is sore 
wounded ; some say to death — 

Bishop. 
And we dally here ! {To Attendants) Children, 
prick me up my beast. He shall bear me swiftly on 
though he die for it. {To Retinue) My lords and 
gentlemen, follow me as you love me. Up, up, 
up, up ! \Exeunt. 
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Scene III. — The Grotto in the Sella di Stavello as in 
Act IV. Scene III. Dolcino discovered lying 
wounded and unconscious. Near him Longing 
and Margaret. 

Longing. 

Here must he lie, since better may not be, 

And our strength fails. 

Margaret. 
Was there a battle once, 
Or live those murmurs only in my brain 
That image forth pursuit? 

Longing, 

The hush is deep. 
But 'tis the calm of the suspended wave, 
That hstens ere it fall. 

Margaret. 
Will they come soon ? 

Lgngino. 
It must be soon, howe'er hope stretch it out. 

MARGARiET. 

He's very still. O say he's dead ! 

Longing. 

Alas! 
That I must say he lives ; 'tis but the pause 
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That lends fresh sway to his delirium. 
His lips move ; now he speaks. 

DoLCiNO (half-rising, to Margaret). 
Can'st thou fulfil 
Thy woman's doom to suffer and endure, 
Not knowing, to the end — to have no hope, 
But of thy very sufferance to make 
Thy joy, thy hope, and very meed of life ? 

Margaret. 
My pain is gladness, looking on thy face. 

DOLCINO. 

Falter not once, regard me steadfastly ! 
It is the time, it is the very hour ; 
No moment more between thee and thy death. 
Heed not the stake, it shall be as thy bed ; 
Nor let their ravening wolves' faces stir 
One fibre of thy soul ; there is none here, 
Saving us two, beneath the vault of heaven. 
Look on nought else, but fix thine eyes on mine ! 

Margaret. 
I hold thee soul to soul and am content. 

DOLCINO. 

See, see ! 

The flames are kindled now about thy feet ; 

Yet move not as in pain, for these harsh tracts, 
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Transfigured through my soul, shall be to thee 

As paths of light leading thee gently on 

To regions of a more celestial air, 

Where thou dost show apparell'd in such gleams 

As things angelic wear. Nay, stretch not forth 

Those prison'd hands to me so in a look ; 

Or reach them higher yet ; for now the flames 

Do weave their fiery cressets o'er thy head. 

As offering thee a crown, and like a queen. 

Losing this mortal vesture, thou dost pass 

With music and rejoicing to thy realm ! 

Yet passing, happy spirit, 

Still hold my eyes this fading side of earth 

And I upon that gaze will follow thee ! 

\Sinks back unconscious. A slight pause. 
Ha, ha, you're there ! 

Come round about me now, you gibbering ghosts, 
You semblances of men, you mocks, that seem 
Tormentors in your art — ply all on me ! 
Why, what a jest is this ? 
You are too delicate. — Are you so fierce 
And nothing comes ? Methought such fiery stings 
Might in the body have induced some throes, 
Though left untouch'd the mind ; but she being dead. 
Who was my fountain and true source of life. 
They seem but gentling motions of the hand. 
And ministrants of peace. — Ay, still so hot ? 
'Tis merry-strange to see you all so blank. 
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At it, good fellows ! 

Thaf s a fair stroke ! How tough the old husk wears, 

While I lie still and smile here in my grave ! 

\Sinks back unconscious. 

[A confused murmur and trampling of faet from 
below, as of an approaching multitude. 

Margaret (to Longing). 

Remember ! 

Longing. 
And thou ? 

Margaret. 

With this (showing wound in her breast). 

long since my body pass'd away, 

Even as my dear lord said. I am now mere spirit. 

Alive but in the power of his eyes, 

. And with their light to pass ! 

Longing. 
Oh thou least-selfish angel ! 
Then this was no enactment, but thy pain 
Most bodily was borne ! 
How weakly shows my fortitude by thine ! 
Yet though my flesh could bear no stroke for him, 
This leaves me man-like stronger, and prepared 
To be thy bulwark now. 

Margaret. 

Then lose no time ; 
Take up a stand where thou canst see them come, 
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And Stem awhile — O if thou could'st ! — those sounds 
That send their threatening surges on before, 
To break within my heart. 

Longing {looking down the valley). 

I see them plain 
Like specks below— as if a hand stretch'd down 
Could bar their way. 

Margaret. 
O good Longino ! 

Keep them yet off, for I am failing fast. 
Dies not the sound away ? 

\The murmur gradually ceases. 

Longing. 

Be well prepared ; 
For now they turn and wind into the pass. 
And vanish, sight and sound.— How does he fare? 

Margaret. 
Still far away — 

As one who lives again some bygone scene 
That stamps itself in action on his face. 
And now he frowns, and now his brow is clear. 

Longing. 
This means that presently he may awake. 
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Margaret. 

Help, help, Longino ! 

Deep waters come about me and I sink. 

O help, let me not fail in sight of shore ! 

Longino (returning and supporting her). 

Hear'st thou my voice ? seek still those eyes my own ? 
O if these may not call thee back from death, 
I'll press thee to my heart and on its beats 
Nurse thee to life again ! 

Margaret. 

comfort of your touch ! Doth mine say back 
How I have loved you ? {rising up) — There's but one 

moment more — 
{To DoLciNo) One kiss, one more on earth, and I 

am gone. 
Longino, see, I turn away my head. 
And I shall only know that thou wert true. 
By meeting him in heaven ! 

DoLCiNO {half-rising). 
Longino ! 

Longino {kneeling by him). 

1 am here. 

DOLCINO. 

My mind is changed ; we will not fight to-day. 

[Sinks back and dies. 
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Margaret. 
Triumph, my king ! 
Dead, dead, Longino ! O, my homing cry ! 

\Sinks down as embracing Dolcino, and dies, 

Longino. 
Rest so, dear souls, a little till I come ; 
For I am now half-spirit, and earth's language 
Need pass my lips no more. 

[He tends them, then stands, as waiting, a little 
distance in front, leaning upon his sword. The 
sounds begin suddenly again as if from close at 
hand. 

Enter Salamone hastily. 
Salamone. 
Where is Dolcino ? Echo, you blind rocks, 
Echo his name betray'd ! 

Seeing Longino. 

You posted here ! 
Show me him quick, that in these perjured arms 
I may upbear him to the empty space. 
Or leap with him into some sheer abyss, 
If on the earth no refuge may be found j 
For I will save him or else die with him ! 
Speak to me then ! I see you are alive, 
For all you look so still and terrible ; 
Or I will hew speech from you with my sword. 
For I am treachery and black remorse, 

K 
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And madness and despair ! 

And if I may not save I must destroy ! 

You stony thing ! 

You adamant ! Longino ! Silence still ? 

No syllable? Then plead my sword for me ; 

I'll shock you from your stand ! 

[Strikes down Longing, who drags himself to 

DoLCiNO's feet and dies. Seeing Dolcing and 

Margaret. 
Look, eyes, 
And see your everlasting punishment ! 

Enter Bishgp GF Vercelli on his mule, with some of 
the Lords, the rest following in a confused crowd. 

Bishop. 
There stands our beacon ! 
Salamone ! — Ha ! Is the quarry snatch'd. 
That you so sombrely look down on it ? 

[Approaching and looking down on Dglcino. 
Ay, gone ! and all my stormy wrath gone too. 
For there's more here than a slain enemy. 
This was a man our tortures should have moved 
As little as our smiles. He daunts me dead, 
As if he beckon'd me to do his will, 
And I must do his will. He could stir love, too. 
For see these twain how lovingly they lie, 
As if even in death they tended him. 
Come all and look — [The Crowd press round. 

Look where rebellion lies ; 
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Yet mark it with becoming reverence. 
Then doflF these wars and home returning free, 
Where all shall be as if this had not been, 
Bend your calm lives to the old ways again, 
And while you sit securely and in peace. 
By your safe hearths on such an eve as this. 
Say softly to your wives, " Dolcino's dead ! " 

All. 
Long live our noble Bishop ! 
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